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FEDITORIAL Ys 


Not only what we do, but also what 
we most want to do, shapes char- 
acter and conduct. Many a man who deceives him- 
self into the belief that he wants to do just right, goes 
wrong, because in reality that which he most wants 
to do is utterly wrong. On the other hand, no man 
keeps right who does not overwhelmingly desire to do 
right. . An honest, death-defying longing to do right 


is the root of real stability in right being and right 
doing. 








Wanting to do Right 


a 


Defeat not Atways Defeat is not always defeat. 
Defeat 


It is 


awards the victor’s palm who are the real conquerors. 
Many a man whose career is spoken of by others as a 
brilliant success, himself knows that his apparent 
good fortune was won at the price of virtue and man- 
hood ; while another, who lies by the dusty wayside 
of life defeated and broken, ean comfort himself with 
the cousciousne-s that his defeat came Lecause he 


not always those to whom the world’ 


would not stoop to barter or to soil his rectitude. 
After all, God’s standard of victory and defeat is the 
true standard. Jt matters not how great a failure 
one’s life may be, when judged from a merely human 
standpoint, if God pronounces it a success; nor can 
human approval and human applause change into 
victory that which God pronounces a defeat. 


‘ 
a 


It is better to call things by their 
right names than by wrong ones. 
There is constant danger of wrong inferences from a 
misuse of terms, Take the term “minister,” for ex- 
ample. A minister, as the term is used in the Bible, 
is a servant,—a ministering or serving attendant. 
Joshua was the minister of Moses, Elisha was the 
minister of Elijah. And Aaron, and all the priests 
who came after him, were ministers of the Lord, or of 
the Lord’s sanctuary. In this sense every man of 
God is a minister of God; every pastor of a church is 
one of the Lord’s ministers—one of the Lord’s ser- 
vants. But it does not follow that the pastor of a 
people is the minister—the servant—of that people. 
It is right for church-members to speak of “our pas- 
tor,” but it is not) right for them to speak of “our 
minister.” Your pastor is the Lord’s servant. He 
is not the Lord’s pastor, nor is he your servant. That 
is a distinction worth bearing in mind. 


_ 


God’s Minister, 
Our Pastor 


A man’s “best” is a wise averaging 
of his powers. It is true that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well. But it is 
also true that we must learn to let well enough alone. 
It is not merely specific and individual duties that 
are worth doing well, but it is the whole of life itself. 
This grand total of result is to be acquired as much 
by judicious letting alone as by taking up. It would 
be quite possible for an editor to strengthen his article, 
a minister to polish his sermon, a housewife to add 
grace to the arrangement of a room, or a farmer to 
glean a fuller harvest, were it not that a score of 
manuscripts were awaiting the editor’s judgment, a 
sick parishioner were demanding the presence of the 
minister, a pudding were scorching in the housewife’s 
oven, or the weeds and the neighbors’ chickens were 
overrunning the farmer’s garden. The best way to do 
all things is not to do some things. The best way to 
do some things is not to do all things. What is 
worth doing, is worth doing well ; but it is the part of 
wisdom to know just when well-doing means let- 
ting well enough alone to take up something else, 
and when it means letting that something else go 
altogether. 


Our Best 


- 


Every one must reach a certain 
stage or plane of his own before he 
can be helped onward or upward iby others. He 
must have achieved before he can make use of exter- 
nal aids to achievement. He must have a thought, an 
opinion, a conviction, before he can make use of aids 
to thinking and acquiring truths from outside sources. 
In short, he must be before he can have or get. He 
must be a babe before his mother can show him how 
to walk ; voice must be present before he can take 
the cue from his elders, und learn to articulate it iu 


When to Look 
to Study-Helps 


speech. A Bible student ought to know something 
of the Bible from having read it himself before he 
begins to look for outside aids to its interpretation. 
One of the confessed faults of the time is the reading 
of criticisms of literature rather than the literature 
itself. We are too content to know about a thing, 
rather than to know the thing itself. Said a young 
church-member recently, about a newspaper war of 
words: “I have been reading this discussion in the 
hope that I could learn something about religion ; 
but I have got nothing out of it.” What that ‘young 
man desired, was to know more about religion ; what 
he really needed, was more religion. He was looking 
for the solutions of problems like the Trinity, for 
philosophies like that of the Atonement; he was 
looking for what men say about Christ, rather than 
looking to Christ as his personal Saviour. No use of 
external aids to Bible study can be wholly intelligent 
to him who has not first seen the Bible with his own 
eyes, and thought his own thoughts about it. Very 
scant, insufficient, inaccurate, and even vague, his 
conclusions may be, but they are something to start 
with, something to build upon. 


CD 


The Prayer-World 


wrt a world is that we enter in prayer! It 
is a world vast as man’s possible thought, yet 

reaching far beyond this finite boundary—for into 

the prayer-world of man enter the possibles of God. 

When we shut the door of the closet sanctuary 
which holds ourselves and God, we are in a more 
real world than the material one we have left. It is 
the world of our own conscious and unconscious 
being. It is a world where, without help of the 
senses or the instruments of sense, all things about us 
are known. We have but to speak in words, which 
perhaps but half suggest our feeling, thought, or 
wish, and lo, with only the insufficient word, or even 
with no word, all is known, all is instantly compre- 
hended, even to the slightest shade or tinge of the 
remotest, vaguest, incipient emotion. 

In the prayer-world are reproduced all the features 
of the outer world. Are we on some island of in- 
terior loneliness? Still we are surrounded by the 
unfathomed element of the love of God to us. Have 
we ascended the heights of aspiration and holy desire? 
God is there like the crystalline air of the mountain- 
top. Are we swept on the tumultuous wave of in- 
ward unrest? He knows the depths of the waters, 
when the agitation will cease, and how near may be 
the harbor of peace. Shreds of vapor in the soul's 
sky, not dense enough for clouds, thinly veiling the 
sun’s shining, is not his eye fine*enough to detect 
these on the soul’s blue? The dark ravines of in- 
ward suffering, the twilight vales of our misty half- 
knowledge, the sun-lighted fields where our affections 
are satisfied, the great river-courses of our being, all 
lie spread out before God as the varied landscape 
before our eyes, but with a clearness, a definiteness, 
unknown to our frail vision. 

The prayer-world is that rounded sphere wherein 
a man with all he is, not simply with all he needs, 
comes into that Presence, who knows, without man’s 


speech, the real asking,—the demand of his nature. 






























































































































































God's being fits our nature round as, closely as the 
atmosphere is conformed to every outline and form. 
It is adjusted to every height, to every depression, to 
every tiny leaf, to the minutest spaces around the 
most splintered, jagged rock or the finest ramification 
of every vegetating, quivering thing. Could we lift 
the air in solid form, and see how it fills every pore 
and surrounds every shape, we should know how its 
elasticity and mobility enabled it to conform to all 
the varied contours on the surface of the earth. 
Does not God just as perfectly include and enfold 
our natures in the enveloping atmosphere of his 
great love? For in him we live, and move, and 
hhave our beihg: 

The one who prays lives in this prayer-world. 
The one who does not pray lives in one entirely 
other, distinctly unlike, thoroughly diverse, impossi- 
ble to be likened to the sphere where prayer is the 
breath of the soul. 

It is a contradiction, an impossibility, to live in the 
prayer-world and not to have our prayers answered, 
Praying and receiving the answer to prayer is the 
business carried on in the prayer-world, If we are 
praying simply for the reflex good effect upon our- 
selves, we are most likely not in the real prayer- 
world at all, but in some counterfeit of it, where the 
shows of things take the place of the real things. 
We may easily decide which we inhabit. Is prayer 
an exercise which we go through with simply as part 
of the accomplishment of a Christian, perhaps with 
no other idea than that in some way prayer helps to 
ameliorate the situation in general? In other words, 
do we simply say our prayers, or do we really traffic 
in the Lord’s business ? 

Let us value our power of prayer, not because we 
offer prayer, but because God hears prayer! Let us 
value it, because he values it. That is a spiritual 
instruction of St. Bernard which says: “ Let none 
of you hold your prayer cheap; he to whom we 
pray holdeth it not cheap,” 





Norsg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no ciroumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


 — 


Thousands of Sunday-school teachers 


When the 
International are using the International lessons 
Lessons Began’ § with enthusiasm. But how few of the 


old-line workers who are still in the service can remem- 
ber, and how very few of the later additions to the 
Sunday-school army ever thought to ask, when or how 
the International system began! Here is a faithful and 
well-known New Jersey worker who shows a laudable 
interest in the matjer. She writes: 


Will you do me the favor to tel] me when the International 
Sunday-school lessons commenced? I have a little “ Golden 
Text” book for the first six months of 1875, but nothing prior 
to that date. I have been a subscriber to The Sunday School 
Times from the second year of its issue, I have scattered in 
various directions the copies of The Sunday School Times, and 
have none of the early dates to which to refer, or I would not 
have to trouble you with my question as to the first date of the 
International lessons. Did the International lessons immedi- 
ately succeed the “ Union Questions,” or was there any other 
series prior to the International ? 


The International lesson system began in 1878. It 
would hardly be correct. to say that the International 


Ae, 


lessons immediately succeeded the “ Union Questions,” 
because there were various question-books in vogue at 
different times. And for several years previous to 1873 
there was manifestly a growing disposition towards the 
combining of workers in a city, or section, or denomina- 
tion, upon a uniform set of lessons. Among the products 
of this disposition were the Berean Lessons of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Bible Lessons of the Bap- 
tists, the lessons of The National Sunday School Teacher 
of Chicago, and others. So strong was the sentiment for 
uniformity in 1872, the year when the first Lesson Com- 
mittee was appointed, that a test of the practical value of 
a uniform system was then in progress through many 
states, and by schools of various shades of belief. The 
International system as finally adopted was an immense 
advance, because it bound the schools of all denomi- 
nations together through a common, simultaneous in- 
terest, 


oO 


Notwithstanding the dubiousness of 
much Bible chronology, some matters 
may be regarded as established. Among these are the 
days of the week on which the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion respectively occurred, A California correspondent 
writes : , 


Day of Crucifixion 


All the authorities and lesson-helps that I have ever seen 
agree that Jesus was crucified on Friday; but there is a preacher 
in this place that claims he was crucified on Wednesday, and 
bases his statements partly on the sayings of Jesus in Matthew 
12:40. He also claims that the first appearance to his disciples 
was on what we now call Saturday evening; also that the ap- 
pearances mentioned in Luke 24; 36 and John 20: 19 are two 
different times, so that the meeting on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee was the fourth appearance; and he translates the 
original Greek of John 21 : 14 as though this really meant 
the fourth time (I forget his exact translation), Do you 
know of any noted Bible scholars that take this view of the 
question? If you think it of general interest, I would like 
to see some comments on the subject in the Notes on Open 
Letters. 


All four evangelists assert that our Lord was crucified 
on the “ Preparation” day (Matt. 27.: 62; Mark 15: 42; 
Luke 28 : 54; John 19: 81, 42). That this was Friday, 
the day before the Jewish sabbath, is expressed or im- 
plied in all the accounts. Moreover; the Greek word for 
* Preparation’ was the name for the sixth day of the 
week for several centuries among Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians. The belief that the crucifixion took place on Friday 
has been wellnigh universal, and, with such positive evi- 
dence as we have, the principle of historical interpreta- 
tion should be: Explain doubtful passages in the light 
of this clear evidence. It is asserted by all four evan- 
gelists that our Lord rose on the first day of the week 
(Matt. 28:1; Mark 16: 2,9; Luke 24:1; John 20:1), 
It is further implied in incidental statements, especially 
in references to the “ third day” (Luke 24: 7, 21), The 
monumental evidence of the fact is found in the ob- 


servance of the first day of the week as “the Lord’s. 


Day.” But in Matthew 28:1 there is an expression 
that probably serves as the basis of the peculiar views 
referred to by the California correspondent. “In the 
end of the sabbath” (“Now late on the sabbath,” Rev. 
Ver.), taken alone, might mean Saturday evening. But 
to insist that it does, in the face of all the accompany- 
ing and parallel statements, is contrary to the laws of 
evidence, If one starts with the assumption that it 
must mean Saturday evening, and then insists that 
Matthew 12; 40 (“three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth ’’) compels us to believe that Jesus 
was in the grave for seventy-two hours, then such a one 
is led to accept Wednesday as the day of the crucifixion. 
This is beginning at the wrong end. It accepts the 
doubtful phrase as the basis, and rejects positive state- 
ments. .Matfhew 12: 40 does not compel us to believe 
that our Lord was in the grave for seventy-two hours. 
Jewish usage does not involve such a necessity, nor is it 
proper to overthrow plain historical statements by 
mechanically literal interpretations of prophecy. This 
view creates difficulties in the interpretation of other 
predictions of our Lord respecting his resurrection. 
Attempts have been made to sustain similar views by 
tables of the Jewish calendar and astronomical calcula- 
tions. But the evidence fails, because the Jewish calen- 
dar had elements of variation that do not now exist, 
The days of the week would never be altered, and, until 
more conclusive evidence appears, it is safe to assert 
that Friday and Sunday are the days on which our Lord 
died and rose again. As to the minor points, it seems 
quite certain that Luke 24: 86 and John 20: 19 refer to 
the same appearance, since John 21: 14 means “ the 
third time,” and nothing else, 
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.teresting from various points of view. 























































Whence Cometh my Help 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


TRONG hills, unreproachful, unchanging, 
For souls that would worship as I— 
Who am restless, inconstant, and weary, 
But true to the hills and the sky,— 
Bend near me, 
And hear me, 
Though answerless still to my ery. 


As a pagan can pray, self-deceiving, 
To gods that are dumb, 
So my soul can adore thee, calm hill-tops, 
When to thee I come. 
And thy ourves lining soft against heaven 
Are answer that strength will be given, 
Flowing free 
Into me. 


There’s a world of my fellows behind me, 
And fretting, and pain ; 
Deep incomprehension, as wide as 
The measureless main, 
Is our portion together, for them and for me, 
Yet Ilovethem. But now—I am free, 
I am free, 
Thy vassal, thy pupil to be. 
Then take me, 
Ye hill-tops, and make me 
Breathe deep of your uppermost air ; 
Let the gracious gold tints of the morning 
Be psalm and be prayer ; 
For the soul gaining strength from your uplift 
Braves hoontime and care. 
But tell me, ye merciful hill-tops, 
To whom do ye pray ? 
Who gives you your might and your meekness, 
The calm of your day, 
That ye have free for sparing 
To all who come caring 
To bow and obey? ° 


The God of the hills in his heart bears 
The strength of the world, 
From the might of the mountains to slenderast 
Force there impearled 
In the dewdrop. The gold of the morn is his smile. 
Slow we learn. God is waiting the while 
Till our hearts shall reach high as the hills, 
And we see 
That all strength and all calm and all beauty 
Is he. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
C43 


Greek Manuscripts 
Second Article 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy 


AVING spoken, in a previous paper, of the Greek 
manuscript on papyrus of the third century B.C., 
—a wonderful and new fact in maguscript lore, at which 
the paleographers of twenty years ago would have stared 
in amazement,—we now come to the large body of docu- 
ments, almost all from Egypt, which has reached us 
from the second and first centuries before Christ. One 
great collection of them, now scattered through many 
museums, was found in an earthen pot near Memphis 
thirty or forty years ago. And this is not the only 
case of old manuscripts being preserved in this way. 
Recently, Mr. Petrie found in such a pot two complete 
and magnificently written late Greek documents, the 
deeds of a transfer of property between two Coptic monks; 
and my readers will no doubt remember, in the prophet 
Jeremiah, “ Take these evidences. , . of the purchase;.,. 
and put them in an earthen veqsel, that they may con- 
tinue many days” (32: 14). 

The great group, however, found at Memphis, con- 
tains the correspondence of a. certain Ptolemy, son of 
Glaukias, a Macedonian settler in Egypt, which is in- 
The many let- 
ters he writes and receives are dated in years running 
from 170 to 140 B.C.; that is to say, in the middle 
of the second century B.C. We owe most of them 
to the fact, otherwise unknown, that he belonged.to 
a class of monks or recluses who shut themselves up 
in the great religious foundation called the Serapeum at 
Memphis, under vows not to leave the precincts of that 
great temple, or collection of temples, which included 
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many shrines and hostelries, like a great medieval 
monkery. We know that he remained there at least 
fifteen years under his vow. But his devotions did not 
kill his interest in worldly affairs; nay, rather, he must 
have spent much of his time in drawing up petitions to 
the crown officials at Memphis, complaining of damage 
to his property during his enforced absence ; applying 
for a post in a regiment for his younger brother ; telling 
of violences committed within the temple by Egyptian 
soldiers, who came under pretense of searching for 
malefactors; sometimes (but seldom) thanking the au- 
thorities for justice received. He even takes up the cause 
of his friends, and patronizes twin Egyptian girls who 
had been appointed priestesses of Isis in the Serapeum, 
and were défrauded by the officials of their maintenance 
in bread and in oil; for many salaries were paid by the 
state in kind, as taxes were collected from the peasants 
in produce, rarely in money. ‘ 

The main outlines of this correspondence have been 
given in the recent volume published by the British 
Museum, with a splendid adjunct of photographs of the 
Greek papyri of that noble collection. But only some of 
the letters are there; others are in Paris, Leyden, Rome. 

It is interesting, also, to note that this recluse of the 
Serapeum was no solitary instance of a monk before Chris- 
tendom, but that other Greeks in Egypt used this means 
of escaping from troubles and dangers, and disappeared 
from their homes, to the great perturbation of their fam- 
ilies. Two letters are extant—one at Rome, and the 
other in the British Museum—where a man’s relations 
complain pathetically of this treatment. I am sure my 
readers will be pleased to read a version of one of these 
letters. I need only premise that the man’s wife calls 
herself his sister, according to an old and widely spread 
custom, not only among Egyptians, where brothers 
and sisters might marry, but among other Oriental 
nations where they might not. There are traces of this 
in our Scriptures; namely, in the fuller Esther of the 
Septuagint the king raises up the fainting Esther in his 
arms, and says, “ What is it, Esther, am I not thy 
brother?” (Esther 5 : 15), and again in the Song of 
Solomon, “ How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse ”’ 
(4:10). This by the way. Now for the letter of the 
deserted wife, which is incorrectly and illegibly written, 
and therefore not clear in all its details. 

“Tsias to Hephestion, her brother, greeting. If you 
are well, and all your condition as you like it, my prayers 
to the gods are answered. I too am well, and the child, 
and all in the house, living in constant rgmembrance of 
you. On receiving your letter by the hand of Horus, in 
which you explain that you are in retreat in the Sera- 
peum at Memphis, I forthwith thanked the gods that 
you were safe, but am grieved at your not coming home, 
seeing that all the others who were detained there have 
returned ; for since yuu disappeared I have been in great 
straits to keep myself and the child, on account of the 
dearness of bread, and I hoped that eyen now, if you 
came, I should gain some relief. But you have never 
considered about coming home and looking into our sad 
condition. For even when you were here we were in 
want of everything, not to say when you were so long 
absent in such bad times, and never sent us anything. 
Moreover, when Horus, who brought the letter, said that 
you were set free from your seclusion, I am quite in 
despair. But since also your mother is very ill, you will do 
well, for her sake as well as ours, to come back to the town, 
unless something more urgent detains you. Good-by, 
and take care of your health. Year 9, Epeiph the 30th.” 

This letter comes from the year 172 B.C. The circum- 
stances by which Hephestion and others were detained 
or arrested, and from which he escaped into the refuge 
of the Serapeum, are unknown to us. 

Here, then, is a good specimen of the correspondence 
we find. But a far larger number of our papyrus frag- 
ments are dry accounts,—stewards’ bills, lists of persons 
taxed, entries made by clerks of the royal ranks, assess- 
ments of property for taxing purposes. The arithmetic 
in these papers is very sound, and the signs for figures 
not unhandy, except that all the fractions (except #) are 
supposed to have unity for numerator. This compels 
them to subdivide larger numerators, and gives a series of 
fractions where we use one. There is also a difficulty 
about the currency, which was bimetalist (silver and 
copper). These matters, however, are only of interest to 
specialists, The writing of all the documents is cursive, 
more or less good, according to the education and care 
of thé writer, but often exceedingly illegible and very 
badly spelled. Our friend Ptolemy has left us some 
rough drafts of his letter«, which are scandalously bad. 
He must have had some one to help him in the carefully 
revised copies which he has kept of the actual documents 
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he forwarded. Many a time, in the accounts, we have a 
receipt signed for a farmer or fur a donkey-boy, “ because 
he does not know his letters.” 

There is another group of these papers coming from a 
pot at Thebes, of which I shall only note one, which is 
complete, containing three hundred and eleven lines of 
text in eleven columns, and giving a most careful report 
(in 11 B.C.) upon a trial held concerning a house and 
garden, which the plaintiff, a very old soldier stationed at 
Ombos, brings against a corporation of people engaged, 
not exactly in embalming the dead, but in the religious 
ceremonies connected with that occupation. He says that 
while his father and himself were serving, these people 
took gradual possession of his premises, and even defiled 
the neighborhood with their offensive business. They 
reply that they had gradually acquired the property 
from the co-heirs of the plaintiff, and that their trade 
was not only innocent but honorable. The judges, who 
are enumerated, draw up a report as perfect as any 
printed in the present day, stating the case, giving the 
arguments of counsel on either side, citing documents in 
proof of sales, and finally giving their decision against 
the plaintiff. This thoroughly business-like document 
does much to save us from the feeling engendered by the 
correspondence of the Serapeum, that red tape was even 
then rampant, and that the law’s delays were even worse 
than they now are. But Ptolemy had to deal with the 
passive and dogged resistance of apparently guilty sub- 
officials. A good many more legal documents—com- 
plaints, official orders—are extant, extending down to 
about 100 B. C., but there, by some curious accident, they 
stop. I am not aware of a single business papyrus dated 
with the celebrated Cleopatra’s years. 

But if there be this curious gap in the every-day 
writing, we now begin to have before us fragments of 
the classical authors who were the favorites in education 
and among the reading public. As these books are not 
furnished with dates by the scribe, we can only infer 
from the character of the writing the century or half-cen- 
tury in which they were written, and I will not say that 
mistakes in such inference do not occur. He would be 
a bold paleographer who would assert positively that a 
given fragment of Homer was written 50 B.C., and not 
50 A. D. However, there is no doubt that some of the 
classical fragments we’ possess come from the century 
before Christ. So do some of the philosophical tracts 
found in the charred library at Herculaneum. We know, 
from the comparative frequency of its occurrence, that 
Homer was, as we could have foretold, the book of all 
others read by the Greeks of Egypt, and, no doubt, of 
other lands. His poems, or the poems attributed to him, 
took the place, in those days, which the English Bible 
does in Protestant nations now, but with one difference. 
While all our Bibles over the world are in strict agree- 
ment as to the text, while we tolerate no variations in 
reading without the strongest reasons, we find that the 
current copies of Homer presented both slovenly, inaccu- 
rate, and varying texts. I have already commented on 
the startling variations of the oldest scrap which has been 
found (in the Petrie papyri) from our now received texts, 
The later pieces, some of which date from the first cen- 
tury B.C., seem rather to show inaccuracy and haste 
than these large differences. For by this time the learned 
men of the museum at Alexandria, notably Aristarchus, 
whose activity reached down to about 143 B.C., had 
established a critical text by careful revision and correc- 
tion, so that most popular copies conformed to their 
views. But the copyists were ignorant, and made so 
many mistakes that the careful vellum manuscript of the 
Iliad preserved at Venice, and known to scholars as 
Codex Marcius Venetus A, though it dates from a thou- 
sand years later, is a far better authority for the text of 
any disputed passage. I beg my readers to keep this fact 
in mind, as we shall recur to it when discussing the 
authority of the early manuscripts of the Scriptures. In 
addition to Homer, we know that Hesiod, Euripides, and 
the orators (Demosthenes and Hypereides), were much in 
use. There were also books of elegant extracts, or wise 
sayings from the poets, of which specimens were found 
even in the far earlier Petrie papyri. 

So far a5 we can judge from the absence of any depart- 
ment from so imperfect and small a set of specimens, we 
are led to think that the recent and fashionable Alexan- 
drian poetry, which made such a stir at Rome, and was so 
largely imitated by the Roman poets, was not popular in 
the country parts of Egypt. For,as yet, Alexandria, lying 
deep under the rubbish of centuries, if not under modern 

buildings, has yielded us nothing. But so far as we can 
tell, there is a singular absence of scraps of Callimachus, 
Apollonius, Theocritus, and the rest of this epoch of 
Alexandrian work. Still more strange is the absence of 
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Menander, whose “ genteel comedy ” was certainly very 
popular, and whose polished plays should have been as 
common, at least, as those of Sheridan are in English- 
speaking lands. 

In the charred library of Herculaneum, there is, more- 
over, a marked absence of literary masterpieces. All that 
we have discovered there as yet gre tracts on Epicurean 
philosophy. So much of this sort of thing has disap- 
pointed the labor of the unrollers, that public interest 
seems gone asleep regarding the many untouched rolls 
of the collection which still lie in the museum of Naples. 
Yet we have surely no reason to assert that any one of 
these blackened papyri does not contain some master- — 
piece to which Philodemus, or whoever was the owner, 
may have gone for spiritual relief after the dreary dul- 
ness of his materialistic philosophy. 

As regards business documents, we now find that in 
Egypt a vast number of receipts for money, and other 
short texts, were written upon ostraka, or potsherds of red 
clay, unglazed, and of any shape. There is a whole 
literature concerning these potsherds, of which many 
hundreds have been brought to Europe. Mr. Sayce has 
a great collection of them in his boat on the Nile. But I 
am not aware that they were used for any literary pur- 
poses, The Coptic monks living in the great necropolis 
over against Thebes, where M. Naville has recently been 
making his discoveries, used pieces of white limestone in 
the same way for brief business notes, and many of these 
are now in the British Museum. But we need not take 
account of them in treating of Greek manuscripts which 
regard literature. 

In my next paper, I hope to lead thé reader up to the 
all-important century to which we owe our earliest Gos- 
pels. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
CAD 
A Sight of “Ian Maclaren” 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


O BOOK for many years past has so touched the foun- 
tain of tears as“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
No Scotchman, except the author of “‘ Rab and his 
Friends,” has shown such a command of the genuinely 
pathetic. Readers who scoff at the notion that any book 
could make them cry, have been detected with moist 
eyes as they read or listened to the story of Dr. MacLure’s 
funeral. 

Finding myself in Liverpool on the morning of July 
14, I was drawn irresistibly to the church in Sefton Park, 
of which the Rev. John Maclaren Watson, M.A., is 
pastor. Sefton Park is a beautiful eastern suburb of 
Liverpool, some two miles from the heart of the city, but 

joined to it by continuous streets. It seems to be the 
eastern bound of the city proper, as beyond it lie the 
fields. It rises to a good height above the generally flat 
site of the city. Its homes, in English taste, are gener- 
ally shut in from the gaze of passers-by, either by walls 
sufficiently high, or, more commonly, by green hedges, 
which make the streets very attractive. Mr. Watson’s 
church is a fairly handsome structure of brownish stone 
in a rather conventional style of Gothic. It is spacious 
within, and well adapted to hearing, and its outfit might 
furnish hints to our church-builders. One such is a brass 
arrangement at the outside of each pew for holding um- 
brellas, which hangs down out of the way when not in 
use. Another is the convenient “ book-board ” in front 
of each pew, so often mentioned in English writers. It 
is a perfectly horizontal shelf, wide enough for Bibles 
and hymn-books laid lengthwise. 

The worship was not much different from that of Pres- 
byterian churches in America, except that “the long 
prayer” was divided into two,—one of supplication and 
thanksgiving, the other of intercession ; and that the 
congregation, led by a good choir and organ, chanted a 
long psalm and the Ze Deum. During the ainging I was 
impressed with the richness and fulness of English and 
Scotch voices. Is it not because certain tunes were com- 
posed for such voices that they sound shrill and screechy 
when rendered by Americans? I listened for the strident 
hiss with which some of our congregations render a sharp 
“s,” and listened in vain. 

Mr. Watson’s prayers were such as his book would 
lead one to expect. They were stately in phrase, but 
intensely human, hearty, and searching. His confession 
of sins ran through the gamut of real tranagressions 
against light and Christian ideals in no conventional 
style. His supplications brought each class before the 
mind so vividly that we seemed to see them. 

As it was the Sunday before the election of a new Par- 
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liament, he took for his theme “ Christianity and Patriot- 
ism.” He began with the frank admission that thecharge 


‘that Christianity is unfriendly to patriotism has more 


excuse for itself than any other. Our Lord’s abstention 
from political activity, the cosmopolitan character of the 
Church, the attitude taken by one great branch of it in 
practically superseding the state by a dominion of its 
own, and the scorn of political life by other groups of 
Christians as something worldly, all contributed to this 
impression. 

Yet Christianity came forth from the womb of Judaism, 
the most intense nationality in history, and one which 
still holds the Jew apart from all other men. Is it to be 
supposed that it has turned its back on the ideas which 
inspired the best men of the Old Testament, and claims 
no share in that ideal nation which the prophets describe ? 

As an actual! fact, there is no such antagonism in his- 
tory between good citizenship and the Christian charac- 
ter. Men are not doomed to be either bad citizens or 
second-rate Christians. The two churches least affected 
by the modern tendencies of our age, the Catholic 
Church of Ireland and the Presbyterian of Scotland, 
have been the nurseries of an intense patriotism. To 
come nearer home, the most intensely devout of English 
parties was no less intensely patriotic. Cromwell sums 
up all that was great in Puritanism, and never was Eng- 
land greater than under his rule. He did not hesitate 
to shed blood for the glory and greatness of England. 

As for our Lord’s attitude, how could he have entered 
public life without associating himself with one of the 
parties of his time? He could not give his support to 
the Sadducees, qset of materialists who were ready to 
throw all Jewish ideals into the sea provided their po- 
sition in the control of the temple were assured them. 
Nor could his broad and catholic spirit associate itself 
with the narrowness of the Pharisees, who were treading 
the path which led to the overthrow and dispersion of 
the nation. But his lamentation over Jerusalem showed 
how intense his interest in the common welfare of his 
people, and his influence on all later generations has 
been to uplift the standard of patriotic devotion. He 
who looks on the history of his country with the insight 
Christ gives, never will be contented to see in the census 
the test of its prosperity. Not added numbers to the 
population, nor the wealth of other lands poured into 
our marts, nor higher wages and greater productivity, 
are the Christian test, but growth in all the social virtues, 
and a steady elevation of national ideals. 

History seems to show that the public life requires the 
existence of parties, as the actions and reactions of public 
opinion furnish the means often of national progress. 
The preacher only deprecated the idea that either party 
contains all the virtue, wisdom, and patriotism of the na- 
tion. Both parties had great names to show of men who 
had served England faithfully, and made sacrifices for her 
welfare. Vote for whichever party your honest study of 
the situation in the light of history leads you to approve ; 
but respect the judgment of the man whose conclusions, 
reached in the same way, are exactly the opposite of 
your own. 

Mr. Watson deprecated the association of the Church 
with political parties. The past of England and Scotland 
taught the unwisdom of that, as historians of all schools 
now admit. If the conformist churches of the country are 
to be associated with one party, and the nonconformist 
with the other, then those in either group of churches 
who did not go with the majority would suffer gravely in 
being deprived of fraternal sympathy. 

It is not easy to play “sermon-taster” to “Ian Mac- 
laren,” and the above is a pretty meager outline of a 
discourse which abounded in suggestions and forcible 
expressions of thought. It was, however, a sermon 
which must give a very imperfect idea of his work among 
hie people, as dealing with an exceptional theme. I got 
a glimpse of the other side of the man in his administra- 
tion of baptism to a little girl, which took place after the 
congregation was gone. As he spoke to her and prayed 
for her, one saw what a heart of tenderness there was in 
his personal dealings with his own people, and especially 
the young. After this service I had speech with him for 
a minute or two in his vestry. At closer view one sees 
in him a massive Scotch strength, and a refined gentle- 
ness in face and feature, which help us to realize the man 
behind the book. It was not a fit time to sound him on 
the issues and prospects of the universe, and I did little 
more than tell him how thousands in America, who 
would never see his face, love him for giving us Wil- 
liam MacLure. He spoke with warm interest of the new 
ties thus formed between himself and America, and told 
me that commonly he prayed formally for our President, 
as well as the Queen, knowing that he had Americans in 
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his audience. I left his presence with: the feeling that, 
unlike some authors, one valued his book the more for 
having seen the man. 


Liverpool, England. 
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Spiritual Ownership 
By Joel Swartz, D.D. 


T MAY seem paradoxical enough, and yet I think it 
is true, that faith is sometimes embarrassed and 
made to hesitate just because of the exceeding greatness 
and preciousness of the divine promises made to it. 
Practically it says, ‘‘ This is too good or too large to be 
true.” The flame which needs the oil to sustain it may 
be extinguished by excess. Were we more like Abra- 
ham and less like Sarah, we would neither laugh with 
incredulity nor stagger when we are told, “ He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things,” or, “All things are yours, 
..» for all things are for yoursakes,” Faith hesitates, and, 
while trying to take in the inventory of the promise and 
affirmation made to it, grows doubtful, and says this is 
impossible, “All things” isa great deal. How can I 
inherit, how can I own, all things? If I own all, how 
can another own them at the same time? And thus it 
grows, not only weak, but almost trivial, in the contem- 
plation of the vastness of its estate. 

Yet why, upon the authority of God, shall it not ro- 
bustly and literally accept these and all the other exceed- 
ing great and precious promises? Is there anything 
incredible in the present affirmatioz, “All things are 
yours,” or the promise, ‘‘ He that overcometh shall in- 
herit all things ” ? 

Only let it be remembered that we are not enriched by 
multiplying our possessions, but by enlarging the pos- 
sessor. ‘‘ The kingdom of God is within you.” There is 
a difference between possession and ownership. The for- 
mer means, according to its etymology, to sit or rest upon, 
a kind of “squatter sovereignty,” to use an inelegant 
phrase much in political vogue some years ago,—a sov- 
ereignty which rather excluded a rival claimant than 
enriched the owner. The latter term is much more per- 
sonal, and means, according to its derivation, the unify- 
ing of the possessor and his object in such a way as to 
make him one with it, hence to own it. Now, whilst it 
is impossible, in the foregoing sense, to possess all things, 
it is not impossible to own all things. “The world be- 
longs to him who can use it.” Increase the capacity of 
the heir of all things so that he may use without abusing 
his vast possessions, and then all things are his, 

That we can thus relate ourselves to objects external, 
and make them one with ourselves, and so, in its true 
sense, to own them, is a matter of fact and experience. 


"The man who partakes of the fruit that grows upon his 


vines, is not changed into the grape, but the blood of the 
cluster becomes his own blood, and is made bone of his 
bones, and flesh of his flesh. “The dog in the manger” 
was possessor of the hay, but, as he could not eat it him- 
self, he could not own it as the ox might have owned it 
had he been permitted to eat it. The unread Bible on 
the center-table may be much admired by him who 
placed it there, in deference to custom, as an article of 
furniture; but when it becomes daily bread, and is sweet 
to the taste as honey and the honeycomb, it is more 
than furniture for the room. It is furniture for the soul, 
making wise the simple, enlightening the eyes, re- 
joicing the heart, and more to be desired than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold. He owns it as he “ reads, marks, 
and inwardly digests it:’’ but, before that, he simply 
possessed it. 

So of all books and all their authors, Paul and Apojlos 
and Cephas and Augustine and Luther and Calvin.and 
Wesley, and the rest, belong to him who has catholicity 
and moral earnestness enough to appropriate them. If 
a man is narrow, and refuses to hear and use them be- 
cause they do not head his sect or school, then they are 
not his, and he cannotown them, Butthese names can- 
not be monopolized by the sectaries who would shut them 
up within their narrow boundaries, and deny their names 
and influence to others. 

Lutherans cannot monopolize Luther, nor the Re- 
formed Calvin, These eminent servants of God belong 
to the Church and to humanity, and not to a communion 
or locality. In like manner, “all things” in nature and 
providence belong to the servants of God, whether it be 
tbe world, or life or death, or things present or things to 
come. Whatever their name or place or operation, all 
in their mode or form or activity are set to be the ser- 
vants and helpers of God’s people, for they all “ work 
together for good to them that love God.” 





What further utility can they have than their several 
co-operation and service of the true Christian ?—and he is 
pledged by Him who “ worketh all things after the conn- 
sel of his own will,” that they shall work together for his 
good. This is their true ownership. Thus, literally and 
soberly, without hyperbole, figure, or extravagance, it may 
be said to every child of God, “ All things are yours, . . . 
for all things are for your sakes.” “‘ He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things.” 

Steubenville, Ohio. 
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A Class of Small Boys 
By Mary E. Bamford 


LOOKED back at the Sunday-schoo] lesson with a 

feeling that it had been much of a failure. Davie 
seemed the chief source of trouble,—poor, rough, un- 
couth, eleven-year-old Davie. I took my pencil and 
made two columns on some paper. The two columns 
were about Davie: 


DISCOURAGING. ENCOURAGING, 

He was boisterous in the He lifted his hat when I 
class, and made another boy came up with him going to 
troublesome. I could hardly Sunday-school. He talked 
teach at all, some of the time. pleasantly with me till we 
He seemed to make the whole came tothe church. 
lesson a failure. He confessed in the class 

He is rough and impertinent, that sometimes he felt “so 
He said “Hello!” roughly, bad” over wrong things he 
and caught at the minister; did. I think perhaps he prayed 
but fortunately Mr. —— didn’t about them. 
notice, I think. He says he does not swear 

He says he used to swear. now. 

He was the only boy who 
brought the cut-out paper. bell 
I asked them to make, with 
“Jesus wants to forgive me 
NOW” written on it. 

He stayed to church for the 
first time since I had the class. 


Was everything so complete a failure, after all? Let us 
try this two-column plan when we are discouraged. 

Poor little Davie! I remember he seemed to havea 
welcome heart for our golden text one Sunday, ‘‘ The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming, in,” 
when I had fitted it to the rough little lad’s experience, 
he having twice come near to being hurt by the local 
train, once having had his face and leg hurt somewhat. 

And then he moved away. He sent back the little 
Testament I had sent him, He would not have it, I 
could not discover his address. He had gone “into the 
country.” Somewhere in the California “country ” may 
the Lord indeed preserve Davie’s “ going out and com- 
ing in,” 

The appreciative small boy.—He is not an unknown 
being. One of my small boys, about to part from me on 
account of his removal to another place, attempted to 
bestow upon me a nickel, and said, “ You ought to have 
more than that, for all you’ve given me.” We compro- 
mised by putting the nickel into the Sunday-school 
collection, 

One Sunday I had painted on cards, as usual, our 
golden text, which that Sunday was, “Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” 

“ That’s fine,” Arthur said, as he put the card into his 
pocket. 

I appreciated the compliment, though I did not see 
anything especially “fine” about my painting. The 
pathetic side of the boy’s remark came to me afterwards. 
Arthur’s father and mother were dead. The boy had 
no one left to call him “sen.” Was that the reason why 
he liked the card with its Bible verse that held forth its 
promise that to One he might yet hold the dear relation 
of “son”? 

Whatever the reason was, the boy scholar’s commen- 
dation always must be grateful to the teacher, and she 
learns to suspect that oftentimes the small boy is appre- 
ciative when he does not say so. 

He is co-operative, too. Did I not see and hear one of 
the roughest boys of my class once admonishing a newer 
one of my scholars concerning the golden texts, “ You’ve 
got to learn all these verses,”—the rough boy having 
learned to recite a number of the verses very well? Did 
I not hear another small boy informing a new scholar 
about the cards I painted for the class? “She makes 
them herself,” my small scholar informed the new boy, 
as if it were a piece of news worth imparting. Odear tired 
teachers, the small boy is appreciative! Do not despair 
about that. It is “worth while” to take pains with him. 

The mistaken small boy.—“ Forgive us our deps, as 
-we forgive our deput.es.” So, in all honesty, John, my 




















eleven- or twelve- year-old Sunday-school boy, recited a 
Bible verse. 

Wilber, eleven years old, being spoken to in the class 
about a “leper,” defined the term as meaning “a man’ 
who took care of sheep.” “Shepherd” and “leper” do 
have a slight resemblance in sound. 

“‘ What is a disciple?” I asked, one Sunday. 

“ People that eat you,” stated Eugene. 

“T guess you mean ‘ cannibal,’—don’t you?” I sug- 
gested. And the small boy agreed. 

Perhaps some reminiscence of the San Francisco Mid- 
winter Fair may have had a + confusing effect on my small 

boy’s English. 

* The wandering small boy.—“ Well,” said the mother, 
with more frankness than I expected, “he went fishing 
last Sunday. It wasn’t hardly the right thing to do, I 
know; but there were two boys that wanted him to go, 
and he cried to go with them. His father had been 
promising to go with him some time, but he hadn’t 
done it.” 

I had known of the fishing episode the previous Sun- 
day, other boys of my class having enlightened me as to 
the reason of nine-year-old Harry’s absence. But he 
was in Sunday-school the next Sunday, and was the boy 
who first comprehended what specific things I might 
want mentioned under “ good fruit,” and wrote on the 
paper pinned on the wall, 

“ Don’t hit one other. 
‘ Don’t swar.”’ 

Alas that such a boy should be allowed to wander 
any Sunday from the influence of the Sunday-school ! 

“T’m going to a candy-pull to-night,” frankly stated a 
ten-year-old to me at Sunday-school. 

“Not to-night!” I remonstrated. 
night!” 

But my small scholar meant Sunday night. He evi- 
dently was impressed with my exclamation, for a few 
minutes afterwards he returned to the subject by asking, 
“ Tsn’t it right to go to a candy-pull Sundays?” 

Tassured him that I did not think it would be right at 
all togo. Onceafterwards during the session he said he 
was coming to church at night. But at the end of Sun- 
day-school he said he wanted to go to the candy-pull. 

The next Sunday this small boy came to me, and said, 
“I didn’t go to that candy-pull !” 

He evidently wanted me to know that, and I told him 
I was glad he had not gone. 

The dear, appreciative, wandering, discouraging, en- 
couraging, small boys! May their teachers be given 
wisdom from the great Teacher. 


East Oakland, Cal. 
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Advertising the Baby 
By J. F. Cowan 


OMMY and Jimmy were printers in a small way, 

one of their last year’s Christmas presents having 

been a 69 press and a font of type. The press was not 

running to-day, and the office was about to “ shut down.” 

It was not on account of a “ printers’ strike,” but for 

another reason, not altogether unknown to larger estab- 
lishments,—they were “ out of copy.” 

They had set up and printed an innumerable number 
of cards bearing the script lines, 

Mr. Thomas Jefferson Wentworth, Jr., 
Elizabethville, Ind. 
and 
Mr. James Madison Wentworth, Esq., 
Elizabethville, Ind. 
until they were tired of seeing their own names in full 
staring them in the face. As Tommy insisted he was 
the only “Thomas Jefferson Wentworth, Jr.,” Jimmy 
urged that he must have the “ Esq.” to even things up; 
and Tommy’s horror, as a printer, of unbalanced lines, 
led him to acquiesce. 

Then they tried their hand at letter-head and envelope 
printing, and for a while all their young acquaintances 
were honored by the reception of missives written upon 
imposing sheets of paper bearing the following iascrip- 
tion on their left-hand corner : 

Wentworth Bros., 
Plain and Ornamental Printers, 
Elizabethville, Ind. 


These were duly folded, and enclosed in envelopes upon 
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the upper left-hand corner of which also appeared the 
important instructions to Uncle Sam’s postal employees: 
Return in 10 ds. to Wentworth Bros., 
Printers and Publishers, 
Elizabethville, Ind, 

After “Wentworth Bros.” got to be somewhat stale, 
interest was revived for a little while in the letter-head 
and envelope printing by changing the name to “ Went- 
worth & Wentworth.” But this, too, lost its charm in 
time, and something new had to be thought of—quite 
often. Indeed, I can’t begin to describe to you all the 
new things which were thought of, put into type, and 
duly printed upon clean white paper (as well as paper of 
all the various tints known to the art). But it was just 
like any other mortal thing,—an end had to come to 
changes and novelties; and to-day the truth was begin- 
ning to force itself upon Jimmy and Tommy that the 
printing-press, which, before and immediately after com- 
ing into possession of, they vowed to their father would 
never, never grow old ortiresome to them, but prove to bea 
source of entertainment and education until they were 
men grown, had, like marbles, tops, velocipedes, trains 
of cars, wagons, and all other things known to boyhood 
years, had its day; and was now ready to be cast aside, and 
numbered among the things which had ceased to interest. 

“Say,” Jimmy called, in a last desperate effort to 
renew their grip on the printing business so as not to 
have to confess to father that, after all, the printing- 
press represented so much money thrown away, “can’t 
you think of something else we can do with her?” 

“ What else is there to do?” demanded Tommy, half 
indignantly and half anxiously. For he too felt the 
seriousness of the situation, knowing how much father 


would be disappointed, and how hard it would be to coax , 


him to buy the next thing which happened to strike 
their fancy,—which, by the way, was a goat, harness, 
and wagon, which had already “struck” with considera- 
ble force. ‘‘ We have printed cards and letter-heads and 
envelopes until there are enough to last for about a 
hundred years, I guess. We ran our newspaper until 
there wasn’t anything new to put in, and we printed 
dodgers for papa’s store until he said the paper and ink 
and type which we spviled and broke cost more than to 
get his printing done at the Herald office. Then we 
printed “the labels for Uncle Jack’s books, and he 
thanked us for them very kindly, and pretended to be 
ever so much pleased, but went straight off and got some 
more printed at the Herald office, and pasted them in 
every one; for I looked to see. So it seems to me we 
have done everything we can do, unless ”— 

“Unless what?” Jimmy demanded. ‘“ You don’t 
mean we could print a dictionary,—do you?” 

‘No. Unless we’d print advertisements for some- 
thing.” 

“What's advertisements?” Jimmy asked, grasping 
eagerly at this straw. 

“Why, don’t you know?” Tommy retorted, half 
impatiently. ‘It’s what they say in the papers about 
the things they have to sell.” 

“Oh, yes! like what papa has in the Herald about 
his store.” 

“Yes,” assented Tommy. 

“That’s a capital idea,” Jimmy hastened to say. 
“ Let’s go to work and print advertisements. It’ll be 
easy. There’s so much of the paper that you don’t have 
to print anything on, you know.” 

“Yes,” Tommy agreed; “‘ and we’ve got lots of em- 
quads and slugs and things to fill in with,” 

“We could fill in with wood furniture, for that matter,” 
Jimmy suggested, profiting by their past experience in 
improvising printing material when the limited stock 
which they had bought with the press Jeft them out of 
“sorts,” as the printers say. 

So the firm—which, by the way, now went under the 
title of ‘The Wentworth Publishing Company ”—agreed 
that the thing to do was to print advertisements. They 
were so fully agreed that there appeared nothing further 
to discuss, or in the way of their going at it immediately, 
until, as Jimmy took the composing-stick in his hand, 
and Tommy turned to the press and began to oil the 
bearings and work up the ink with a hand roller, the 
question popped into both their heads at once. 

* What shall we advertise ? ” 

Sure enough! They hadn’t thought of that. There 
was their papa’s store; but it was already advertised in 
the Herald, and they couldn’t hope to do equal jus- 
tice with their limited assortment of display type. There 
was their Uncle Jack’s profession; but when they came 
to think about it, professional men advertised only ina 
modest way, and Uncle Jack was out of town, and they 
were not sure what kind of a business card he would like 


to have. So they were at their wits’ end again, After 
proposing and rejecting successively the school, their 
base-bull club, a pair of cast-off skates that Jimmy 
wanted to sell, and cook, whom their mama had given 
notice last week, and who was in want of a new position, 
—none of these seeming to suit; and while they were 
cudgeling their brains in vain, an exultant crow in the 
direction of the nursery seemed to suggest an idea to 
Jimmy’s mind. He turned to Tommy, and dubiously, as 
though half in fun, proposed : 

“ Let’s advertise the baby.” 

“ All right!” his partner promptly accepted. “ He’s 
the best thing about this place, and we don’t expect to 
make any money out of it anyway; so we might as well 
advertise the baby.” 

“ Go ahead, then! ” said Jimmy. * “ You help me think 
what to say while you’re getting the press ready, and I’ll 
stick the type.” 

“Say, he’s the boss baby in this town,” suggested 
Tommy, as he busied himself taking off the old tympan, 
and folding several sheets of soft paper to make a new one 
to cover the bed of the press. 

* All right,” said Jimmy. 
‘baby’ in caps.,—hadn’t 1?” 

“ Yes,” assented Tommy. 
thing.” 

“ Well,” said Jimmy, deliberately, “ we want to makea 
swell thing of this. I read this in a magazine advertise- 
ment the other day: ‘ Absolutely without competition,’” 

“Correct!” exclaimed Tommy. ‘‘‘ We invite com- 
parison,’ ” 

“‘T don’t know aboutthat,” questioned Jimmy. “Ain’t 
that letting it down a little after saying ‘ absolutely with- 
out competition ’?” 

“ Don’t know but it is,” Tommy acquiesced. “ Wait! 
Here’s something else: ‘The cream of the market.’” 

“ That’s tall,” chuckled Jimmy, with satisfaction. “It 
would make it a little stronger if you put it ‘ Jersey 
cream,’” 

“ Put her ‘ Jersey,’ then.” Tommy agreed to theamend- 
ment. 

“ We’re running out of H’s and I’s,”’ announced Jim- 
my; “ but I can think of something that don’t take any, 
—‘ call, and see for yourselves.’ ” 

* You’ll use up all the §’s, if you don’t look out,” cau- 
tioned Tommy, who was cutting the paper the proper 
size, and making a set of gauge-pins out of strips of card- 
board. 

“‘ There’s enough for another line,” Jimmy announced, 
as he justified the last composition. ‘‘ You finish it off.” 

“ Have you got two cap. A’s?” 

“Yes 

“Then let her go,—‘ All Angel.’ ” 

“Good thing that was short, said Jimmy. 
isn’t much type left now but X’s and Z’s, 
we couldn’t work them in?” 

“ Why, of course we can! ” said Tommy, triumphantly, 
“* XXX’ on a barrel of flour stands for the best,—don’t 
it? Put that on.” 

This emptied the case, and filled the stick, and so the 
compositor’s work had to come to an end, and the press- 
man’s begin. 

The boys had flushed faces and smutty fingers when 
they came into the house that evening, but pride was 
pictured unmistakably on every lineament of their coun- 
tenances. The superfluous stock of letter-heads and en- 
-velopes came into use, and before many hours had passed 
the friends of the family were surprised and amused, if 
not mystified, by receiving in the printed envelopes of 
the “ Wentworth Publishing Company,” enfolded in 
blank letter-heads of the same, the following laudatory 
announcement concerning an unnamed prodigy, whose 
identity, however, they finally succeeded in guessing, 
with much laughter over the unique advertisement, which 
ran thus: 


“T’d better put ‘ boss’ and 


** Now you think of some- 


“ There 
I wonder if 





—o—z—&c—a—o— Q— )— v—o— ;_0— 2 0— 
1 The BOSS BABY in Towne 1 
2 —_—Oo— 2 
3 AbSolutely wiThout COMPETITION 3 
4 —9O ¢-—— 4 
5 The jersey cream Of the market 5 
6 6 
7 CallanD C for Urselves!!!!!!! ! 7 
8 ALL ANGEL 8 
9 XXX rt) 
—o——_Z—__’—__&£__?_ B—__ )__: 0 


Not the least surprised and gratified were papa and 
mama Wentworth; and the degree in which their pater- 
nal partiality for baby was tickled by this evidence of 
brotherly admiration went not a little way toward dis- 
posing their hearts and pockets to the purchase of the« 
much desired goat, harness, and wagon. 
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4 LESSON HELPS i: 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1895 











1, July 7.—The Ten © a .. ixod, 20: 1-17 
2. July 14.—The Golden Calf...........ccccccseccserererereesseneeeeee EXO, 32: 1-8, 30-25 
3. July 21,—Nadab and Abihu.......... Lev. 10 : 1-11 
4, July %.—Journeying to Canaan....... Num. 10°: 29-36 
5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies........................I¥am, 13 : 17-20, 28-83 








6, August 11,—The Brazen Serpent...........cccccseeererersonseres Num. 21 : 40 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaan.................00:.c0000s00 Deut. 6 : 3-15 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan... Soah. 3: 5-17 
9, September 1.—The Fal! of Jericho...... Josh. 6 : 8-20 


10, September 8.—Caleb’s Reward........ bdohinastdbncapingetegincigabsiell Josh, 14 : 5-14 
ll, September 15.—The Citits of Refuge...... bet 

12. Beptember 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant... 
13, September 29.— Review. 





RSA 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared b 
The American Institute 
Oo 


Study 8.—Crossing the Jordan 
Joshua 1:1 to 5: 12. 


I, Tae OrGanizep MareRiAt. 

Joshua receives encouragement for the great task laid 
upon him by the death of Moses, and makes active prepara- 
tions for the passage of the Jordan and ‘the conquest of 
Manaan (Josh. 1 : 1-11); the two and a half tribes, according 
to their promise of Numbers 32 :°27, agree to help their 
brethren (1 : 12-18) ; two spies, sent to Jericho, are encour- 
aged and helped to escape by Rahab, with whom they make | 
& compact in behalf of Israel (2: 1-24); after three days’ 
delay on the banks of the Jordan, the ark, borne by priests, 
and preceded by twelve representative men (4: 5), passes to 
the brink of the river, and halts; the waters cease flowing; 
the people pass over; one cairn of memorial stones is set up 
in the midst of Jordan; twelve stones are taken from the 
Jordan’s bed by the twelve men; the priests carry the ark 
across; the waters flow on as before; the people encamp. at 
Gilgal, where the twelve stones are set up as another memo- 
rial of the passage (3: 1 to 4: 24); Joshua cireumcises the 
people at Gilgal, and they all keep the passover (5: 1-12), 


Il. Torics ror Srupy anp Discussion. 

1, The Book of Joshua. (1.) Its general character. Divisible 
at the end of chapter 12 into a section devoted chiefly to the 
narrative of the crushing of all organized opposition to 
Joshua’s advance, and a section devoted chiefly to the ideal 
allotment of the land to the tribes. The last two chapters 
describe Joshua’s last acts. (2.) The time covered. Chrona- 
logical notices are infrequent. Compare Deuteronomy 2: 14 
with Joshua 14: 10, as an indication that the conquest under 
Joshua was about seven years. Notice also Joshua 24: 29, 
in comparison with 14: 10, and estimate the probable lapse 
of time between Joshua’s retirement from active leadership 
and his death. How many years would the whole book 
cover? (3.) Its connection with the previous books. Notice 
that the “ beginnings” or the formative period of Israelitish 
history closes with Joshua, not with Deuteronomy. For this 
reason, and because in literary features the Book of Joshua 
resembles so closely the five preceding books, it is quite cor- 
rect to speak of the Hexateuch rather than the Pentateuch, 
as the first great section of biblical literature, Compare 
Robertson (“The Old Testament and its Contents ”), under 
“ Joshua” and “ Pentateuch.” 

&. The Canaan which Joshua Entered. The one book best 
adapted to give a clear idea of the state of Canaan politically 
and materially, and even religiously, at this epoch, is Mo- 
Curdy’s “ History, Prophecy, and the Monuments.” Compare 
sections 125 to 167. The remarks by G. A. Smith in 
“The Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” especially in 
chapters I and V, are very helpful in viewing the religious 
couceptions of the people, and the historical and natural rea- 
sons therefor. As far as possible, from these works or from 
any standard recent Egyptian history, obtain definite ideas 
concerning (1) the rapid growth in the civilization of Syria 
and Canaan during the three or four centuries following the 
conquests of Thothmes ; (2) the rise of the Hittites; (3) the 
occasions and progress of the desolating wars between the Hit- 
tites and the Egyptians; (4) the effect of these wars upon 
Canaan; (5) the foreign invasions which destroyed the Hit- 
tite power permanently weakened Egypt, and crushed the 
strength of the petty peoples of Canaan ; (6) the hindrances 

in the way of a recovery of strength and unity on their part; 
(7) the consequent ease with which Joshua and Israel were 
abie to make the conquest. Consider, then, the situation in 
Canaan,—a people too weak to resist a determined invasion, 
more advanced in civilization than their invaders; especially 


Sacred Literature 


with a sensuous, materialistic, attractive worship, dangerous 


in the extreme. 


8. The Passage of the Jordan. (1.) In regard to this, gather 








eS . 


together the biblical passages ‘het to it. (2.) The loca- 
tion. According to the Bible, it was near Jericho, Read 
the discussion by Smith (“ Historical Geography,” Appen- 
dix), and notice the two overwhelming geographical con- 
firmations of the Jericho site;—(a) from no other spot could 
all parts of Canaan be equally accessible; (b) from the con- 
jectured position opposite Jabbok an entrance into Judea 
would be in the highest degree improbable. (3.) The miracle. 
Compare Conder’s explanation of the stoppage of the waters, 
related in “ Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” and consider 
in generai the satisfactoriness of such explanations. Do they 
explain or in any way minimize the divine factor? What 
impression did the writer of the narrative mean to give? 
These, after all, are the questions we must ask. (4.) The 
details, It is not wholly clear whether there were one or two 
sets of men who selected stones, and one or two memorials. 
Some explain the narrative in its present form as resulting 
from the combination of two accounts, practically but not 
precisely similar. Probably the details are as in the analysis 
above. 


are) 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 8, August 25, 1805 
Crossing the Jordan 


GotpEN Text: When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee.—Isa, 43 : 2. 


Lesson Text 


(Josh, 3: 5-17. Memory verse: 
Study connection in Joshua 3 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

5 And Josh’u-a said unto the 5 And Joshua said unto the peo- 
people, Sanctify yourselves: for ple, Sanctify yourselves: for 
to morrow the Lorp will do won- to-morrow the Lorp will do 
ders among you. wonders among you, And 

6 And Joésh’u-a spake unto the Joshua spake unto the priests, 
priests, saying, Take up the ark saying, Take up the ark of the 
of the covenant, and pass over covenant, and pass over before 
before the people. And they the people. And they took up 
took up the ark of the covenant, the ark of the covenant, and 
and went before the people. went before the people. And 

74 And the Lorp said unto the Lorp said unto Joshua, 
Jésh’ua, This day will I begin This day will I begin to 
to magnify thee in the sight of magnify thee in the sight of 
all Is’ra-el, that they may know all Israel, that they may know 
that, as I was with M06’ses, so I that, as I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee. will be with thee. And thou 

8 And thou shalt command the shalt command the priests 
priests that bear the ark of the that bear the ark of the cove- 
covenant, saying, When ye are nant, saying, When ye are 
come to the brink of the water of come to the brink of the waters 
Jordan, ye shall stand still in of Jordan, ye shall stand still 


17.) 


a 


~~ 


oo 


Jor’dan. in Jordan. 
9 { And Jésh’u-a said unto the 9 And Joshua said unto the 
children of Is’ra-el, Come hither, children of Israel, Come 


and hear the words of the Lorp 
your God. 

10 And Jésh’u-a said, Hereby ye 
shall know that the living God is 
among you, and that he will with- 
out fail drive out from before you 
the Cé’naan-ites, and the Hit’tites, 
and the Hi’vites, and the Pér‘iz- 
zites, and the Gir’ga-shites, and 
the Am‘o-rites, and the Jéb’u-sites. 

11 Bebold, the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord of all the earth 
passeth over before you into 
Jordan. 

12 Now therefore take you 
twelve men out of the tribes of 
Is’ra-el, out of every tribe a man. 

18 And it shall come to pass, as 
soon as the soles of the feet of the 
priests that bear the ark of the 
Lorp, the Lord of all the earth, 
shall rest in the waters of Jér’dan, 
that the waters of J6r’dan shall be 
cut off from.the waters that come 
down from above ; and they shall 
stand upon a heap. 

14 { And it came to pass, when 
the people removed from their 
tents, to pass over Jér’dan, and 
the priests bearing the ark of the 
covenant before the people ; 

15 And as they that bare the 
ark were come unto JOrdan, and 
the feet of the priests that bare 
the ark were dipped in the brim 
of the water, (for Jér’dan over- 
floweth all his banks all the time 
of harvest, ) 

16 That the waters which came 
down from above stood and rose 
up upon a heap very far from the 
city Ad’am, that is beside Zar’e- 
tan; and those that came down 
toward the sea of the plain, even 
the salt sea, failed, and were .cut 
off: and the people passed over 
right against Jér’i-ché. 


hither, and hear the words of 
10 the Lorp your God. And 

Joshua said, Hereby ye shall 

know that the living God is 

among you, and that he will 

without fail drive out from 

before you the Canaanite, and 

the Hittite, and the Hivite, 

and the Perizzite, and the Gir- 

gashite, and the Amorite, and 
11 the Jebusite. Behold, the ark 

of the covenant of the Lord of 

all the earth passeth over 
12 before you into Jordan. Now 

therefore take you twelve men 

out of the tribes of Israel, for 
13 every tribe a man. And it 
shall come to pass, when the 
soles of the feet of the priests 
that bear the ark of the Lorp, 
the Lord of all the earth, shall 
rest in the waters of Jordan, 
that the waters of Jordan shall 
be cut off, even the waters 
that come down from above; 
and they shall stand in one 
heap. And it came to pass, 
when the people removed 
from their tents, to pass over 
Jordan, the priests that bare 
the ark of the covenant being 
15 before the people ; and when 
they that bare the ark were 
come unto Jordan, and the 
feet of the priests that bare 
the ark were dipped in the 
brink of the water, (for Jordan 
overfioweth all iis banks all 
the time of harvest,) that the 
waters which came down from 
above stood, and rose up in 
one heap, a great way ‘off, at 
Adam, the city that is beside 
Zarethan : and those that went 
down toward the sea of the 
*Arabah, even the Salt Sea, 
were wholly cut off: and the 


14 


16 


1 Another reading is, af from. *See Deut. i. 1. 
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passed over right 





17 And the priests that bare the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorp 17 against’ Jericho. And the 


stood firm on dry ground in the 
midst of Jér’dan, and all the 
Is’ra-el-ites passed over on dry 
ground, until all the people were 
passed clean over Jordan. 


priests that bare the ark of the 
covenant of the LorpD stood 
firm on dry ground in the 
_ midst of Jordan, and all Israel 
passed over on dry ground, 
until all the nation were 
passed clean over Jordan. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lornp”’ 
wherever it occurs. 


AXA 
Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GOLDEN. TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
Laten 
Lesson Topic: Help through Omnipotent Power. 


_ Jf 1. God’s Purposes Stated, vs. s-11. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. God’s Power Shown, vs. 12-17. 


- 
Datty Home Reapines: 
M.—Josh. 3 : §-17.—Crossing the Jordan. 
T.—Josh. 1 : 1-9.—Command and promise. 
W.—Josh. 4 : 1-11.—Stones of remembrance. 
T.—Josh. 4 ? 14*24.—Obligations of God’s goodness. ° 
F.—Deut. 9 : 1-6.—Caution against pride, 
S.—Psa. 78 : 1-8.—Telling of mercy. 
S.—Isa. 43 : 1-7.—God our preserver. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


ROY 
Lesson Analysis 


I. GOD'S PURPOSES STATED. 
1. To Secure Consecration : 
Joshua said unto the people, Sanctify yourselves (5). 
Go unto the people, and sanctify them (Exod. 19 : 10). 
Sanctify yourselves th e, and be ye holy (Lev. : 
Sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the sancifioe(. Sam. 16: 5). 
2. To Work Wonders : 
To-morrow the Lord will do wonders among you (5). 
Thou art the God that doest wonders (Psa. ai 14). 
Thou hast done wonderful things (Isa. 26 : 
Approved of God unto you by mighty washer (Acts 2: 22). 
3- To Magnify his Representative : 
This day will I begin to magnify thee (7). 
The Lord magnified Joshua in the sight of all Israel (Josh. 4: 34). 
The Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly (1 Chron. 29 : 25))* 
He removeth kings, and setteth up kings (Dan. 2 : 21). 
4- To Demonstrate his Presence : 
Ye shall know that the living God is among you (10). 
The Lord went before them .. . to lead sped me way (Exod. 13 : 21). 
My presence shall go with thee (Exod. 33 
Through the waters, I will be with thee (lea 43 : 2). 
5. To Honor his Symbol : 
The ark of the covenant . . 





. passeth over before you (11). 


The ark of the covenant... went before them (Num. 10 : 33). 
God smote him;... and there he died by the ark (2 Sam. 6 : 7). 
Let us bring again the ark of our God to us (1 Chron. 138 ; 3), 


Il. GOD’S. POWER SHOWN, 


1. The Definite Promise : 

The waters of Jordan shall be cut off (13). 
Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on ary ground (Exod, 14: 16), 
The rivers . . . shall not overflow thee (Isa. 48 : 2). 

His precious and exceeding great promises (2 Pet. 1 : 4). 
2. The Special Difficulty : 

Jordan overfloweth all its banks all . . . of harvest (15). 

Is any thing too hard for the Lord? (Gen. 18 : 14.) 

Jordan ad overflown all its banks (1 Chron. 12: 15), 

How wilt theu doin the pride of Jordan? (Jer. 12 : 5.) 
3- The Exact Fulfilment : 

The waters ,, . stood, and rose wp in one heap (16). 
The floods stood upright as an heap (Exod. 15 : 8). 

He gathereth the waters... together as an heap (Psa. 33 : 
Jordan was driven back (Psa. 114 ; 8). 
4. The Safe Transfer : 

Ail the nation were passed clean over Jordan (17). 


We will pass over. . . into the land of Canaan (Num. 382 
Thou art to pass over Jordan this da: (Deut, 9 : 1). 
Israel came over this Jordan on dry d (Josh. 4; 22). 


= 


: 32). 


Verse 5.—‘‘ To-morrow the Lord will do wonders amon 
Jehovah's works for Israel ; (2) Israel's service to Jehov 

Verse 7.—‘* As I was with Moses, 801 will be with thee.” (1) Jeho- 
vah's achievements through Moses; (2) Jehovah’s achievements 
through Joshua. 

Verse 8.—‘* Ye shall stand still in Jordan.” (1) The priestly com- 
peas ; (2) The priestly burden ; (3) The priestly defense. 

Verse 10. 0.—" Hereby ye shall know that the living God is among 

you.” AY) The ad vantages of God’s presence ; (2) The tokens of God's 


resen 
. Verse 2 i&— The waters of Jordan shall be cut off.’”’ The river 
(1) Its natural course; (2) Its historic yA. sh... (8) lis 


Jordan : 
PD Eno over right against Jericho.’ (1) 


miraculous aspects. 
Verse 16.—‘'The people 
njoying God’s care; (8) Entering 
AXSE~ 


oe eed God's promises ; 
ritage. 
Lesson Bible Reading 


God’s he 
The River Jordan 


Bordered by fertility (Gen. 13 : 10). 

A natural boundary (Num, 34:12 ; Josh. 22: ms 
Periodically swollen (Josh. 3:15; Jer. 12:5; 
Opened for Israel (Josh. 3 : 13-16 ; 4 : 3, 17, 23; 
Opened for Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings 2:8, 34). 
Healed Naaman (2 Kings 5 : 9-14). 

Scene of John’s baptisms (Matt. 3+ 1, 5, 6). 
Scene of Jesus’ baptism (Matt. 8 ; 13-17), 


you.”’ (1) 


: TH. 


Poa 114 : Bi. 














Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ESERVING several points of interest for consideration 

along with future lessons, we confine our attention to 

two matters,—the topography of the crossing, and the events 
since the last lesson. 

THe ARABAH.—Extending north from the Elanitic arm 
of the Red Sea for nearly three hundred miles is the most 
remarkable “ fault” in the earth’s surface known to physical 
geography. The northern section of it is the depression be- 
tween the Lebanon and Antilebanon mountains; the middle 
section the Jordan valley, including the Dead Sea; and the 
southern section the valley from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic 
gulf. The southern section is now known to the Arabs as 
the Arabah. In the Bible the term is commonly applied to 
the middle section, especially the part of it south of Esdra- 
elon. The Old Version commonly conceals the meaning by 
translating it“ plain.” The surface of the Dead Sea is about 
a quarter of a mile, and that of the Sea of Galilee about an 
eighth of a mile, below the surface of the Mediterranean. 
This extreme depression renders the valley exceedingly hot, 
a very forcing-house for vegetation. For about twenty miles 
north of the Dead Sea the bottom is from ten to fourteen 
miles in width, but much less farther north. Somewhere in 
this wider section the crossing occurred. Running from 
north to south tortuously through this wider part of the 
Arabah is the upper trench of the Jordan, here sometimes as 
much as a mile wide and two hundred feet deep, ordinarily with 
steep sides and a floor nearly level. Through the midst of 
this upper trench the river flows, in a narrow channel cut 
deeply in the mud. Ordinarily the flow of water may be a 
hundred feet wide, and in places fordable, with a very swift 
current. At flood the water covers more or less of the floor 
of the upper trench. “The plains of Moab,” where Israel 
was encamped, and “the plains of Jericho,” to which they 
crossed, are respectively the Ar’both of Moab and the Ar’- 
both of Jericho; that is, the parts of the Arabah east of the 
Jordan and the parts of the Arabah west of the Jordan, in 
the latitude of Moab and Jericho. It is a pity that the 
Revised Version has not so translated as to indicate the 
meaning, as it has done with the word “ Arabah” in the 
singular. 

Tue Succession or Events.—The last lesson was taken 
from one of the addresses which Moses is represented to 
have given to the people after they reached their camp in 
the Ar’both of Moab, in the latter part of the fortieth year of 
the exodus. After some further final arrangements, includ- 
ing the giving of the book of the law to the priests, to be 
kept beside the ark (Deut. 31), and the appointing Joshua 
his successor, Moses went to the summit of the mountain, 
viewed the promised land, and died there. The people 
mourned for him thirty days (Deut. 34:8). Jehovah con- 
firmed the succession to Joshua (Josh. 1: 1-9). Then, about 
the seventh day of the first month of the new year (see note, 
v. 5), Joshua took three steps preliminary to beginning his 
conquests. He sent out spies (chap. 2); he circulated a gene- 
ral order, directing the people to be ready to march in three 
days (1: 10,11); he published another general order to the 
men of the two and a half tribes, receiving from them an 
enthusiastic response (1 : 12-18). The lesson begins with the 
march on the third day. 


a 


Critical Notes 


We shall actually save words if we take advantage of the 
permission given to regard the lesson as extending over the 
whole of the chapter. Then the first five verses give an 
account of the events of the day before the crossing, verses 
6-13 tell us of the orderg given for the crossing, verses 14-17 
describe the crossing itself. As I understand the matter, the 
events of the day before the crossing, are, first, the march 
from Shittim to the river; second, the arrangement for the 
moving by signal the next day; third, their sanctifying 
themselves, 

Verse 1.—They break up the camp which they have now 
occupied for several weeks, and move to a new position along 
the eastern side of the river, not far away from the bank of 
the higher trench. We are not told whether those who 
crossed the Jordan at this time were warriors exclusively, or 
the whole people (see note, v. 14). In any case, the number 
was large, too large for them all to cross at one point, or at a 
few points neartogether. From parts of the stream they 
were shut off by the steep banks. They must have spread 
themselves for some miles north and south, seizing all the 
points from which the stream was accessib!e.— From Shitlim ; 
The name has the article, and means “ the acacias.” Else- 
where it is “Abel of the Acacias,” and this, in Josephus, 
becomes “ Abila” (Num. 33 : 48, 49; Jos, Ant. IV, viii, 1). 
It was within the Jordan valley, perhaps five miles east of 
the river. From Shittim they must have moved in different 
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diverging columns to different points on the river bank.— 
They lodged there: The word properly means to pass the 
night, and here probably has its strict meaning. They spent 
just one night in this shape, and no more. 

Verses 2-4—As they fronted the river, they looked down 
steep banks, from the higher level where they were, to the 
floor of the upper trench of the Jordan. It is now partly a 
desolate salt waste, and partly a jungle. Perhaps the fertile 
parts were then under cultivation. Wherever they could see 
the river, it was above its proper banks, covering parts of the 
floor of the upper trench. In crossing, it would be necessary 
for the whole long line to move simultaneously, and they now 
arrange signals for accomplishing this.—After three days: 
Either three days from the time of moving to the bank of the 
river, or the same three days that are mentioned in 1: 11. 
The latter is the true interpretation, for Joshua was too good a 
strategist not to move swiftly after he began to move. The 
three days spent by the spies in the mountain country (2 : 16, 
22) were either the same three days, or earlier.— Officers: 
The same word as in 1: 10, Joshua’s military aids.— Through 
the midst of the camp: So, correctly, the Revised Version. 
They went to north and south throughout the lines, from one 
section of the camp to another, stretched out along the bank. 
— When ye see: Not that every warrior would be where he 
could see, but that the scouts in each command would see, 
and report to the officers in charge, who would give their or- 
ders accordingly. No account is taken of obstacles that would 
shut out the view from some,— The priests, the Levites bearing 
it: More simply, “the Levite priests.” In Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers the priests are Aaron and his sons, and 
they are sharply distinguished from the other Levites, the 
carrying of the ark being the function, not of the priests, but 
of the Kohathite Levites (Num. 3:31; 4:15,etc.). Various 
views are held—and strongly held—as to the apparently dif- 
ferent representation found in Deuteronomy and,Joshua, As 
the Aaronite priests were themselves Kohathite Levites, and 
as they soon seem to have come to outnumber the rest of the 
Kohathites (Josh. 21 : 4, 5), there is no improbability in the 
idea that they came to perform functions originally assigned 
to the other Levites, the others falling into the background. 
—About two thousand cubits: More than half a mile. Pre- 
sumably the ark preceded the center of the army. As it 
went forward it would become visible to men posted along 
the wings, even if the wings extended for miles along the 
river. 

Verse 5.— Verses 2-4 describe the giving of an order from 
the general ; verse 5 isa second order.—Sanctify yourselves : 
There is no room here for any great public religious cere- 
mony. Apparently they were to obey the command, spir- 
itually, each one in his tent. Personal self-dedication is the 
condition of God’s doing wonders.— To-morrow : The crossing 
took place on the tenth day of the month (4:19). It follows 
that these orders were given the ninth day of the month, and 
that the first of the three days was the seventh day of the 
month.— Will do wonders: The phrase was significant. It 
reminded them of the miracles in Egypt, at the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness. The fighters among them were also 
reminded of the carnage Jehovah had enabled them to inflict 
on the Amorite east of the Jordan. It is not to be supposed 
that their movements that day had been unperceived, or that 
the foe intended to allow them to cross the river unresisted, 
Doubtless before dark they had already seen bands of armed 
men gathering on the other side. During the night, it may 
be that the western peaks were blazing with Amorite beacon- 
fires, summoning the confederated kings to oppose them. 
Many a warrior fell asleep that night trying to conjecture by 
what wonderful means Jehovah would transport them across 
the swollen river, in the face of their mustering enemies. In 
the tents of each of the thousands were hearts that beat with 
strong religious feeling and with high expectations concern- 
ing the unknown morrow. 

The following eight verses are an account of the orders 
given by Joshua in the morning, before the crossing. They 
seem to imply that up to that time even Joshua was ignorant 
of the nature of the miracle that was to be wrought. Joshua 
gave an order to the ark-bearers, which they obeyed (v. 6). 
Then he received a message from Jehovah (vs.7,8). Then 
he gave a message to the nation, explaining how the crossing 
was to be effected (vs. 9-13). 

Verse 6.—Tuke up the ark,...and pass over: The verb 
means to go across,— that is, either across an obstacle or 
across an intervening space. Here, evidently, it has the latter 
meaning, and would be better translated “ pass on.” They 
were to go across some part of the space between them and 
the river.— Before the people: In front of the people, and in 
the direction in which the people were to go. The starting 
of the ark was the signal for movement all along the extended 
lines. We must think of the people, at this point of time, 
as falling into order, ready to march as soon as the ark shall 
reach the prescribed two thousand cubits of distance to the 
front. 

Verses 7, 8.—And now, when the march of the ark-bearers 
has actually began, and that of the jiibple is ready to begin, 
there comes to Joshua the revelg ) which explains Jeho- 
vah’s purpose.— This day: Evidet.... “he day when the cross- 





ing took place, and the “ to-morrow ” of verse 5.—To magnify 
thee, etc.: The approaching miracle is not its own ultimate 


end, but will be a means to an end still more important. A : 


wise man regards no success as final, but each success as the 
promise of a greater.—And thou shalt command: The transla- 
tion is inadequate. Better, And do thou, for thy part, com- 
mand. The priests have received orders from Joshua to pass 
on before the people. Now they are to receive an additional 
order, namely, to halt when they reach the edge of the water, 
Verses 9-13.—At the beginning of this section there is a 
break in the continuity of the narrative, which many account 
for by the theory that two narratives are here pieced together. 
However that may be, the final author certainly had in his 
thought a continuous story, the implication being that Joshua 
gave the command to the priests, and that he received from 
Jehovah the further revelation contained in the statement he 
made to the people.— Unto the children of Israel: Including, 
apparently, the priests, as well as the others.—Come hither, 
and hear: How could they all come within hearing? The 
chiefs and “ officers” could listen directly to Joshua, and then 
the officers could transmit the orders all along the lines.— 
Hereby ye shall know: The proof that God is with us is to be 
looked for in what he accomplishes through us.— The Lord of 
all the earth: That the religion of Jehovah is of universal ob- 
ligation, is often clearly affirmed in these records.—For every 
tribe a man: Each tribe had its organization (Num. 10: 
11-28 ; 34: 18, etc.). The twelve men could be detailed in 
an instant, as the staff of each tribal chief would be repre- 
sented in that of the commanding general. The service to 
which the twelve were designated is described in the fourth 
chapter.—The waters of the Jordan shall be cut off ; as for the 
waters that come down from above, they also shall stand, one heap: 
This is the best rendering, giving the same description as in 
verse 16, The meaning is not that the waters shall be cut 
off in the sense of being cut apart, but cut off as nations or 
men are said to be cut off, in the sense of ceasing to exist 
where they have heretofore existed. This is the uniform 
signification of the verb when used, as here, in the Niphal., 
The remaining four verses give a general account of the 
crossing itself, reserving certain details for the sections that 
follow in the next chapter. The four verses contain, first, 
the protasis of a sentence, mentioning four antecedent circum- 
stances of the miracle (vs. 14, 15); second, the apodosis of 
the sentence, describing the miracle itself (v. 16, except last 
clause); third, another sentence, describing the conduct of 
the people and the ark-bearing priests (v. 16, last clause, and 
v.17). 
Verses 14, 15.—Having been informed as to what they were 
to expect, they proceeded to obey.— Removed from their tents: 
Did they leave the tents behind them, so as to cross as light 


as possible? And if so, does this indicate that they left” 


the non-combatants and impedimenta, for the present, on the 
east side of the river? In that case, once in command of the 
western bank, they could afterward, at their pleasure, bring 
over whatever they chose, However we may decide this 
question, the clayse mentions the first of four circumstances 
attending the miracle. The cutting off of the water began 
when the people broke camp from their tents, That is to 
say, the tents were a little more than two thousand cubits 
back from the water, so that the people began their march at 
about the time when the priests reached the water.—The 
priests, ... being before the people: This is the second circum- 
stance. The third is described in the two following clauses; 
the miracle began just as the ark-bearers reached the water.— 


Dipped in the brink: Apparently they kept at the brink, as ‘ 


the water receded before them, till they rested in the middle 
of the bed of the stream (v. 17).—The Jordan being full over 
all its banks: This is a literal translation. Here the author 
mentions a fourth circumstance attending the miracle, differ- 
ently connected with it from the other three. The fulness of 
the river was caused by the melting of the snows in the Her- 
mon range of mountains. It rises over its proper banks, those 
of the lower trench covering more or less of the floor of the 
upper trench.—All the time of harvest: In.the hot bottom of 
the Jordan valley, the harvest is much earlier than in the 
neighboring uplands. When they crossed, it was not yet quite 
harvest time, even in the valley (see 5 : 11, 12). 

Verse 16.—Here we have the account of the miracle itself. 
— The waters which came down . . . stood: That is, ceased, flow- 
ing.— Rose up, one heap: Accumulated, and set back. The 
heaping up of things is a method of temporary storage. Per- 
haps the writer had in mind simply the rising mass of water, 
with no thought of its shape. If we think that he referred to 
its shape, and try to picture the scene accordingly, we should 
remember that a heap has slanting sides, not perpendicular 
sides.—At Adam: This was the point on the river where the 
water ceased to flow, and began to rise. If we accept the 
other reading, “ from Adam,” that is simply another way of 
stating the same meaning. The point indicated is probably 
at the head of the rapids, where Kurn Surtabeh projects into 
the Arabah, and narrows it (1 Kings 7 : 46; 2 Chron. 4: 17; 
1 Kings 11 : 26; Judg.7 : 22; 1 Kings 4:12). This would 
leave the channel dry for about twenty miles of direct dis- 
tance. 
distance as it needed.—Sca of the plain: The Revised Version 
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correctly translates “the sea of the Arabah.”— Were wholly cut 
off: So the Revised Version, correctly. See note on verse 13. 

Verse 16, last clause, and verse 17.—The syntax would be 
indicated by translating, “ And when the people passed over, 
+++ the priests... stood,” etc.—Right against Jericho: The 
site of the ancient city is known only approximately. The 
ark and the headquarters of the great army crossed opposite 
Jericho, The wings took what space they needed for crose- 
ing, and were afterward drawn together to a compact camp 
at Gilgal, near Jericho. If the enemy intended to defend the 
river, their hearts failed when they saw the miracle, and they 
made no defense.—Dry ground: Dry in the sense of being 
traversable, not dry in the sense of being without moisture, 
—Midst of Jordan: Within the natural bed of the stream,— 
And all Israel, etc.: This statement is added as a circum- 
stance: ‘Meanwhile all Israel was passing over,” etc.—All 
the nation: Not “all the people,” as in the Old Version. 
This does not necessarily imply that others besides warriors 
crossed. 

The lesson ends here, but those who wish to make a com- 
plete study of this historical event, need to examine the fur- 
ther details, as given in the fourth chapter. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
j By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OSES had lived to see the conquest of Eastern Palestine 

by the now vigorous and enthusiastic Hebrews, but he 

Was not permitted to cross the Jordan and witnesé their final 
settlement in the land promised to their race since the days 
of Abraham, The tribes had overcome greater resistance in 


_ Wwresting the rich territories of Moab, Ammon, and Bashan 


from their numerous and powerful populations than they 
would meet on the west of the river, at least in the hill coun- 
try, and might well have reckoned on making the whole 
land to the coast of the Mediterranean their own at least as 
easily. 

But prosperity soon slackens military zeal. Men in pos- 
session of glorious pasture lands like the vast downs of Moab 
and Ammon, and a region of passing beauty and fertility like 
Gilead, had already all their hearts could wish, and hence the 
tribes to which these territories were allotted, though loyal 
for a time to their brethren who had yet todonquer homes 
for themselves, would soon think of the fair inheritance 
waiting for their return from the perils of war in the com- 
paratively barren western hills. The thought of the rushing 
waters of the Arnon and the Jabbok, of the vines of Hesh- 
bon, of the forests of Bashan, of the limitless pastures stretch- 
ing away to the eastern desert, of the great cities they had 
seized, and the peace and ease and wealth and delight thus 
inviting them with special force after the privations of the 
wilderness, must have chilled their ardor on behalf of their 
less fortunate brethren. 

But forthe time all went well, Réuben and Gad, which had 
obtained this grand portion from Moses only after their eager 
assurance that they would form the van of the army of inva- 
sion till the west had been won for the other tribes, kept 
their word, and contributed their strength to the advance, 
Meanwhile Moses had died, and Joshua, whom he had ap- 
pointed to lead the host, quietly took command,—a leader 


\ fitted by proved skill and long-tried experience in war; for 


it was he who had defeated the attack of Amalek at Sinai 
(Exod. 17 : 10) forty years before, and he had conducted the 
campaign on the east of the Jordan which had been so 
brilliantly successful. 

Almost immediately after the death of Moses, therefore 
orders were issued that within three days the tribes were to 
cross the Jordan, which ran at their feet, below the plain of 
the Acacias, in which they were for the time encamped. In 
the dry months the river shrinks into the lowest of its chan- 
nels, and is only a moderate stream; but it was now about 
the time of the paseover, when the melted snows of Hermon 
pour down a flood of brown waters, which speedily swells the 
river till it rises over its customary banks, invading the 
wide thickets of shrubs and trees which cover the broad 
space to the foot of the still higher banks rising to the level 
of the country round. Six or seven miles back from the 
stream, at the foot of the hills of Judea, about six hundred 
feet above the Jordan, rose the Canaanite city of Jericho, in 
a landscape of surpassing tropical fertility, The community 
were, of course, idolaters, worshiping the gods of their race, 
the Phenicians,—a religion gross in its sensuality, and cor- 
rupting beyond measure to the Hebrews if they settled down 
amidst its votaries. 

Though the Canaanites were naturally very peaceful, and 
much indisposed to war, which injured trade, their supreme 
passion, their city was strongly walled, to defend it from 
endden attack. To prepare the way for the intended attack 
on this stronghold, two men were sent across the river to 
spy the state of things in the town and round it, which they 
gould the wore easily do as their speech was praciicully the 
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same as that of the Canaanites. From their report, on their 
return, after unexpected peril, it appeared that the destruc- 
tion of the kingdoms east of the Jordan had dismayed the 
people of Jericho,——a discovery of high moment to Joshua, 
as it must embolden his force in their attack. 

The great difficulty, however, of the swollen ‘river being 
between it and the towers they were to assail, must have per- 
plexed the general. But cross he would, ahd ordered the 
host to move down from the higher level of the meadow, 
where they had till now been encamped, to the bank of the 
river. A secret intimation of God to Joshua had settled the 
course he followed. Three days passed, and then orders were 
issued that, when the ark was seen moving forward, borne by 
Levites, the host was to fall in behind it, keeping about the 
third of a mile from it. Meanwhile the people were to sanc- 
tify themselves, and await a wonder from the Lord. 

At the appointed hour, no doubt amidst the blare of trum- 
pets and the chanting of hymns, the priests lifted the ark 
and marched towards the waters, which flowed in a wild 
tumultuons rush, high over the ordinary banks,—for the 
time a mighty and virtually impassable torrent, of vast 
breadth and violence. But now, we are told, as they who 
bore the ark came to the edge of the whirling waves, and the 
feet of the priests carrying the sacred symbol of the presence 
of God were dipped in the brim of the waters, the course of 
the flood was arrested, and, ceasing to pour down from be- 
yond, “ stood and rose up upon a heap,” leaving the bottom 
of the river below them bare, so that the ark, and after it the 
mighty host of Israel, crossed on dry ground,—the ark remain- 
ing in the midst of the bed of the river till the huge mualti- 
tude, with all their flocks and cattle, as well as the women 
and children, were safe on the west bank of the river. The 
space laid bare must have been very wide, to make this pos- 
sible in any short time; bat that they did cross now as a 
whole is clear, from no intimation of any other crossing hav- 
ing followed} 

The explanation of this miracle has been sought in the 
supposition that an earthquake might have happened at the 
time, but how this could have had such results is not easy to 
understand. Simply to accept it as a miracle is, indeed, the 
only course. Yet it is curious to find that M. Clermont 
Ganneau states that he has found a passage in an Arab 
chronicle which states that, ages after, on a certain day and 
hour in a year named, the Jordan thus again disappeared 
for a time,—the wonderful event happening during the Arab 
dominion in Palestine. M. Gannegu, indeed, assures me that 
this testimony is contemporary, and must be accepted. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Through the River on Foot 
_By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE peculiarities of this narrative are taken by the pre- 
vailing school of critics as proof that two accounts 
have been pieced together, somewhat clumsily, But we 
humbly venture to think that there is no occasion for such a 
way of cutting the knot, for it is quite possible to untie it, 
and to explain the repetitions and anticipations of subsequent 
steps which undoubtedly appear in the story, without the 
extreme measure of resolving it into two discrepant and par- 
tially harmonized accounts. 

1. Verses 5 and 6 tell of the preliminary instructions given 
by Joshua to two classes,—the people and the priests. These 
are implied to have been given on the day before the actual 
passage of the Jordan (“ to-morrow,” v. 5). In them noth- 
ing is said as to the nature of “the wonders” which the 
Lord would do, and it is quite possible that Joshua himself 
did not know what was to happen. At all events, it was not 
communicated to the people or the priests,—from which 
reticence we may gather the general truth that God is wont 
to excite believing expectation and to command a certain 
preparatory attitude before he discloses his full purposes. 
We are all sent out, like fleets on secret service, with sealed 
orders, to be opened only when we reach a given point. 
Trusting in his promise to do wonders, we have sometimes to 
prepare to cross uncrossable flooded rivers, and to come near 
the foaming edge before we see how we are to get over. We 
may always know what we have to do to-day, and be sure 
that he will do wonders to-morrow. Let us sanctify our- 
selves, and our passage will be opened when we are at the 
water’s edge. 

To experience the full power of his guiding and path- 
making hand, we must fit ourselves for it by cleansing our- 
selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and yielding 
ourselves, in holy separation from the world, to him. 

The command to the priests to take up the ark and pass 
“over before the people, no doubt sounds as if it was intended 
to be immediately obeyed, and gives plausibility to the 
theory of amalgamation, especially when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the following clause, which tells that they “ took 
up the ark and went Lefore the people.” But the command 
may just as well have been given a day before the cruming. 





Preliminary directions for the morrow, especially of so general 
a character as this, were very natural; and here too the reti- 
cence as to the specific position to be assumed by the ark in 
the actual passage is important to be noted. The last clause 
of verse 6, describing the march of the priests, is generally 
taken to be truly anticipatory of what is subsequently told in 
more detail; and certainly such fore-glimpses of subsequent 
points in a narrative are quite in the style of the Hebrew 
historians. 

But we draw attention to the carefully varied language of 
the verse as suggesting another explanation. The command 
was to “ pass over before the people;” the thing done was, 
“they went before the people.” That does not say that they 
passed over. Rather it implies that then they did not, 
Probably, therefore, what happened was this,—that on the 
day before the passage general instructions were issued to 
people and priests, that there was a shifting of the encamp- 
ment nearer the river, and that the ark headed the short 
march, which, as it were, began the crossing. This explana- 
tion is confirmed by the observation that the previous direc- 
tion to keep a space between the ark and the main body of 
the host does not apply to the crossing, when the ark stood 
in one place in the river, and did not lead the van. 

2. Verses 7-13 give the further instructions on the morning 
of the dey of crossing. God now opens his hand, and shows 
his gift. He speaks to Joshua, and Joshua to the people. 
But the nature of the “‘ wonder” to be wrought is not re- 
corded as Having been told to Joshua, while verse 13 shows 
that he knew it. The account in verse 7 is therefore proba- 
bly incomplete. It lays stress on two things,—first, the pur- 
pose of the miracle to establish Joshua’s authority; and, 
second, the further direction forthe priests. “As I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee,” was God’s first promise to 
him (Josh. 1: 5), and it was the people’s expressed condition 
of accepting him for leader (1:17). The presence was the 
same, though the results were widely different. Joshua had 
no revelations to give, no face-to-face communion with God, 
no legislative genius or inspiration. The plain, rough, 
prompt captain, who could strike hard and wade through 
blood to his purpose, may seem to stand on a lower level 
than the great seer and lawgiver; but “high” and “low” 
have no meaning in reference to God’s service or servanis. 

“There is no last nor first.” “There are diversities of 
ministrations, and the same Lord.” No doubt many dis- 
paraging contrasts would be whispered round the camp-fires 
between the leader who was dead and his successor, and the 
gtumblers who had been foremost in mutiny against the 
living Moses would be the loudest in exalting him now, that 
they might the better find fault with Joshua.. No doubt the 
change of leaders at such a crisis was dangerous, and might 
flatten the spirit of many. Some token was needed, and it 
was supplied by the miracle, and by Joshua’s part in fore- 
announcing and directing procedure in preparation for it. It 
was like investing a field-marshal with his baton by the king 
himself. When God appoints to a great work, he gives cre- 
dentials legible enough to docile eyes. The further instruc- 
tions for the priests bids them stand still as soon as the water 
wets their feet, What will happen then is not included in 
the divine word to Joshua, and possibly was not communi- 
cated at once to the bearers of the ark, 

Our narrative carries us next from the secret place where 
God spoke with Joshua to the stir of the camp, where Joshua 
issues the further instructions to the people. What a scene 
of intense excitement and wondering, probably mistrusting, 
curiosity, the deep cleft of the Jordan valley showed on that 
harvest morning! Many a man would be saying to himself, 
How are we ever to get through that tawny, rushing rage of 
waters? Some, no doubt, would be saying, What absurdity 
to march us down here, and dream of crossing that! How 
they would flock round Joshua when he called them to 
“come hither”! How grandly he sinks himself, and puts 
the commands he has to issue on their true basis, when he 
bids them listen to “the words of the Lord your God,” who 
has proved himeelf yours, these forty years, by benefits and 
chastisements ! 

We note that he says nothing about the purpose of the 
miracle to confirm his dwn authority. It would do so best if 
he was silent about that point. But he enlarges on the other 
purpose,—to make Israel “know that the living God is 
among you,” and will certainly give victory. Observe the 
emphasis on “ living.” He is not a dead God, like the gods 
of the nations, but in him is fulness of being and abundance 
of energy. He lives; therefore they shall not be defeated. 
He is “among you;” therefore he, not Joshua, is captain. 
The ark was thé symbol of his presence. The miracle was 
to be the seal confirming his presence. His presence was to 
be Israel’s strength and confidence. No matter what a swarm 
of nations with their barbarous names might compass them 
about like bees, in the name of Jehovah they would destroy 
them. The same presence is our source of power and ground 
of trust. We have it sealed and brought to us by better 
tokens than the shrunken stream and better symbols than 
the material ark. “They shall call his name Immanuel, 
God with us.” 

Verse 11 seems to indicate that while Joshua was speaking 











the ark was already in motion. He bids them look at it 
moving straight to the flooded river (“Behold . . . passeth”), 
and see in that the beginning of the demonstration of God's 
presence. Very significant, in this connection, is the name 
“the Lord of all the earth,’—of the rushing stream, and 
of the land beyond and its warrior inhabitants, who were, 
perhaps, watching from their mountains that encampment 
by the fords. 

One thing more has to be done before the host begins its 
march ; namely, the selection of twelve men,—one from each 
tribe,—for a purpose not yet stated. The introduction of the 
direction for that selection at this point has been taken as an 
evidence of the composite character of the narrative; but 
surely it is most natural that it should come in here, before 
the bustle of the crossing, and that the chosen twelve should 
remain with Joshua on the eastern side, and not be told what 
to do till the time to do it had come. 

Then, at last, in the moment before the long files march 
down to the lower terraces which make the Jordan’s banks, 
the whole stupendous work of power which is to prepare the 
passage isdeclared. It is announced long enough beforehand 
to be a distinct prophecy, investing Joshua with authority as 
the messenger of God, and to turn all eyes to the procession 
of the priests, in strained expectance of the effect that should 
follow their first touch of the water. It is concealed long 
enough to test faith and obedience. So it is, still, with much 
of God’s providentia!l guidance. 

8. Verses 14-17 tell of the actual crossing. Observe the 
specification of time. The miracle took place as soon as “‘ the 
feet of the priests ” touched the brink, and that was at the time 
when the host began to move from its tents. ‘ What aileth 
thee, thou Jordan, that thou turnest back?” “The presence 
of the God of Jacob,” answers the Psalmist (Psa. 114 : 5, 7). 
What should we have seen if we had stood on the heights 
behind Jericho? Nothing till the water that had been flow- 
ing past “‘ Adam, a great way off,” at the moment when the 
priests’ feet were wet, had reached the place where they 
stood, and then the slimy river’s bed above that point laid 
bare to the hot harvest sun; and then, as the waters below 
that point hurried down towards the Dead Sea, a swiftly 
growing stretch of emptiness, where furious currents had 
rushed, foul and yielding to the foot indeed, but yet fit to be 
traversed by the host, marching by the hundred abreast. 

If there were Canaanite spies on the hills, all that they 
would know would be that something had dammed the 
stream higher up, and they might suspect that Joshua had 
managed to send a detachment to divert its course. Proba- 
bly the stream was banked up somewhere about fifteen miles 
up, at a point where the valley is contracted to its narrowest 
dimensions. It would appear that the running off of the 
waters, so as to leave a broad space for the transit of so large 
a body, was accomplished by the time that the host reached 
the river-bed, and that then the priests advanced from their 
station on the bank, and took up their place in the “ midst of 
Jordan,” while the crowds streamed past them. 

The remainder of the narrative is beyond our lesson, but 
from the portion included we learn the divine purpose in the 
miracle; namely, to confirm Joshua’s authority and to hearten 
Israel for its conflict by assurance of God’s presence with it, 

It is allowable to use the division of Jordan as symbolical 
of the path through the dark waters of death which Jesus has 
made for his friends, but we must not forget that that passage 
did not introduce Israel to a land of peace, but to a state of 
warfare. It was meant to rouse them to believing courage, 
which should launch them with fiery impulse against the 
foes. We make the truest use of it when we think of it as 
teaching us too that, when God sends his soldiers on cam- 
paigns which seem too great for their feebleness, he will cleave 
rivers rather than that they should be stayed in their march, 
Therefore we have the right to look very calmly on the foam- 
ing torrents that impede our ways, and be sure that, if God 
has bid us march right to their brink, their utmost rage shall 
not bar our onward march. “ The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; 
yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Ancient Samples of Modern Possibilities 


SRAEL fled from pursuing enemies at the Red Sea crose- 

ing. They sought enemies at the Jordan crossing. 

This great event in their history and all history was to be 
God’s doing. As a preparation all the people sanctified 
themselves (v. 5). 

Joshua the warrior does not order his miners and sappers, 
bridge and pontoon makers, to take the lead, but the priests. 
He had confidence in soldiers and arms at their right time, 
but now it was the place for religion and God (v. 6). 

God is willing to risk his precious ark, his beloved priests 
and people, in any flood where he rales, But they must wade 
into the raging flood where the strong swimmers would be 
soon spent, on the bare word of God without any sign that 


the waters would be heaped up. Man’s utmost before God’s 
least. We should not perceive God’s help if we had not first 
perceived our helplessless. ; 

All the things that happened to Israel were types, samples, 
cases, illustrations of God's dealings, and were written for 
instruction (1 Cor. 10:11). What the people could do 
they must do,—walk, gather manna, sticks, fight; what they 
could not do,—coffer-dam or bridge the river and sea,—God did. 
Since we can bridge rivers and ferry seas, God is not to do it, 
We, as men, have grown great enough to do some things he 
had to do for the race as yet in childhood. But the more we 
can do, the more God can do from that vantage-ground. 
About all that Israel could do to the Canaanites, with rare 
exceptions, was to kill them. We try to convert them. 

Let no pupil suppose that dividing Jordan was a great 
thing. The constancy of law is a greater miracle than its 
oceasional infraction. God upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power. The everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary. If 
this world were tied to the sun by steel wires, they would 
need to be so thick on the whole side of the earth next the 
sun that a mouse could not run among them. Continuous 
power infinitely surpasses occasional power. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D, 


SE the map, showing the place where the people crossed 
the Jordan. Generally this is a narrow river, but at 
this time it was wide and swift, owing to the season of the 
year. Make clear to the class that there wasa difference 
between this crossing and that of the Red Sea in several 
particulars, At the Red Sea, the sea divided before they 
started; but here the waters were not to part until the feet of 
the priests were in the flood. At the Red Sea they had their 
bitter enemy Pharaoh behind them to force them on; but 
here there was no foe to push them forward. At the Red 
Sea there were no foes immediately in front of them to 
frighten them back; but here there was the walled city of 
Jericho directly in front of them, to dispute their farther 
progress. In fact, there was the whole land before them, as 
full of giants as it had been thirty-eight years before this. 
If there was reason for them to turn back then, there was 
just as much reason now, But the people seem to have 
learned much by their past experience, and now we hear not 
a word of murmuring on their part. 

Call attention to the name given here to the ark, It is 
called “The ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the 
earth.” What a most splendid name to give it! It re- 
minded the people that Jehovah was God over all, and also 
that he had made a covenant with their father Abraham to 
give this part of the earth to him and to his seed forever. 
So when the ark passed over before all the hosts of Israel, 
they had a kind of prophecy, in that, of the coming conquest 
that was to be theirs, (By the by, is he not still the Lord 
of all the earth, and has he not promised this land to Abra- 
ham’s seed forever? Yes, and one day this promise will be 
fulfilled as never before, and that land and that people will 
again be united.) 

Now the teacher may go on to call the thought of the class 
to the fact that in this experience of the Israelites there was 
a going out and a going in. A going out from the great and 
terrible wilderness in which they had dwelt for forty years, 
and a going into that land that flowed with milk and honey. 
Surely that was not a bitter experience, nor one to be looked 
upon with dread. What if they were to have some conflicts 
with the inhabitants of the land? Was not God on their 
side, and were they not sure to win in that war? And was 
not Canaan a million times better than any part of the desert 
where they had tarried so long? Yes, what lay beyond the 
Jordan was much to be preferred to that which lay on their 
side. They were merely going from bad to better, and in this 
there was no reason for complaint. 

Now the experience of Israel was like that of God's people 
always. It is never their lot to be called by God to go out 


’ of, and to go into, unless the going is for their benefit, Yes, 


God is always calling his people to “go forward.” If they 


‘tarry too long at Mt. Sinai, the words come, “ Ye have 


compassed this mountain long enoagh” (Deut. 2: 8). If 
his people are at the Red Sea, the words may be “Go for- 
ward ;” or if we stand on the banks of the Jordan, it may be 
that the next word will be the command to pass over; or if in 
the land itself, we may hear his voice saying, “ There remain- 
eth yet very much land to be possessed” (Josh. 13:1). God 
is the most restless being in the universe, for he ever desires 
his people to be moving forward. The attainments of yes- 
terday are not sufficient to content him with what has been 
done. And why should they? Is the wise father satisfied 
when his boy has learned the multiplication table, and does 
he say to him, “ Well, my boy, now you need not study any 
more”? No more is our heavenly Father ever satisfied with 
our past achievements, but presses us to go on to make more 
complete conquest of the land which he wishes as to pos 





sess, Our tendency is to follow the example of Israel, and 
rest content with that which is far short of what we might 
enjoy. Look at any church, and see how many members 
there are who are longing for some higher spiritual life, and 
are anxious for the chance to make some greater sacrifice? 
Divide off in your own school those scholars who want to be 
more like Christ from those. who are quite well satisfied 
with their present spiritual condition. In which division do 
you think the larger number would be? This will show the 
trath of that which we have above affirmed. God calls us 
upward, and out of the lower to the higher, and that for our 
own good. But, like Israel, our ears are wonderfully dull of 
hearing. See the many calls that God sent to men in days 
gone by, Was any one of them a call “downward”? Abra- 
ham, Samuel, David, Peter, Matthew, Paul,—these in olden 
times. But, in more modern times, see Lather, Knox, Wee 
ley, Whitfield, Moody, Mills. Have these men been called 
“up” or “down”? As they have gone “ out of "the world, 
and “into” the higher life of service, have they been richer 
and happier, or poorer and more miserable? Ask them, and 
see. And will it be any different with you, if God calls you 
to go “out of” selfishness and worldliness “into” a larger 
life of consecration ? 
But there is a sense in which every one is always going 
“ out of ” and “ into,” whether God calls or not. We never 
can stay like our old selyes. Even as our bodies are ever 
changing, so are our souls. I am not the same man‘that I 
was last year. I am either better or worse. If I was mean 
last year, I am either meaner this, or less mean. To stand 
still is not possible. Just imagine the condition of him who 
is growing out of his meanness of last year into still greater 
stinginess. Think of the liar who is going “ out of” ten de- 
grees of lying “into” twenty degrees of that black sin. 
Well, what is your sin?—I mean your most besetting sin, 
Either you are growing “ out of” it, or you are getting more 
and more “into” it. Which is it? You see this getting 
out of deserts of sin into good lands of service, is a most seri- 
ous thing, and one which is of the highest practical interest 
to usall. Look then carefully to see what it is that you are 
getting “ out of,” and what it is “into” which you are going. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HOSE farewell words did we learn in last week’s les 
son? The forty years which God had said his people 
must spend wandering in the wilderness were ended, their 
tents were set in a broad plain east of the river Jordan (use 
map); on the north and east were mountains, and south of 
them the Dead Sea. ¥ 
Moses’ Death.—The Lord had told Moses that he might 
see the promised land, but he could not enter it. Why? 
He bade him call Joshua, and go with him to the tabernacle 
that he might give him a charge. As they stood there, the 
pillar of cloud appeared over the door of the tabernacle, 
That very day Moses wrote a song, and taught it to the chil- 
dren of Israel, You can read the song of Moses in Deuter- 
onomy 32, and the last blessing of Moses in chapter 33, and 
Moses’ prayer in the ninetieth Psalm. Moses had been a 
homeless wanderer most of his Jife, and yet, at the last, he 
said, “ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” As God told him, Moses went to the top of Mt. Nebo, 
one of the heights of the Pisgah mountains, and from there 
he could see all the promised land spread out like a picture 
before him. Though he was a hundred and twenty years oid, 
he climbed the rugged steeps as well as he did forty years 
before, and his eyes, not weak nor dim with age, could see 
the rivers and green hill-tops, the grassy plains and clusters 
of trees around the cities of Canaan. He bade the elders 
farewell, then the priest and Joshua, and they went down 
the mountain. Moses was received in a clond, and hidden 
from their sight. He died, and angels buried him in a place 
that God only knew. Have you heard of Moses being seen 
on earth in the time of Christ? Where? Who saw him? 
Joshua.—For many years Joshua had been preparing to be 
the leader of Israel after Moses should be gone. He wasonce 
a slave in Egypt, but became a helper to Moses in the wilder- 
ness, and went with him on Mt.Sinai. Where did he go with 
Caleb and others, and what report did he give? After 
Moses’ death, the Lord spoke to Joshua with words of help 
and promise. Add the name Joshua to your list of Bible 
books, and read the first chapter of the book of Joshua, and 
you will feel that the words of the Lord must have seemed 
like a strong trumpet-note of hope to the new commander. 
The Lord will do Wonders.—That. was what Joshua told 
the people. Did God ever fail to keep such a promise? 
They were in sight of the river Jordan in the springtime 
when it overflowed its banks; for the melting snows in the 
mountains above poured down in streams that made the river 
full and wide, so that the oleander trees and willows on its 
banks stood in the water. 
The Ark of the Covenant.—Joshua told the priests to take 
up the ark, and carry it before the people. (Try to have a 















































































































































































picture of the ark, showing how it was carried.) The Lord 
had directed that the priests should go on bearing the ark to 
the very brink of the river, and then stop and stand. Joshua 
called the people to hear the words of God, They were to 
know that he was the living God, and the miracle their eyes 
were to see might prove that he would drive away their ene- 
mies, The people had something to do. They were to 
choose twelve men, one out of each tribe; for these twelve 
men were to do something which God commanded. Alli the 
great company were to watch the ark moving towards the swol- 
len river ; for when the soles of the feet of the priests should rest 
in the water, the floods should be held, and stand in one heap. 

In the Brink of the Water —The people who had left their 
tents packed ready for the march, watched the moving ark. 
They saw, when the feet of the priests touched the flowing 
water of the broad, swollen river, the priests stood still, the 
waters failed, and were cut off. Far to the north they rose 
up in one heap; and, while the priests stood holding the ark, 
the people marched across the river-bed on dry ground until 
all the thousands had passed over the river Jordan. 

Memorial Stones.—How many men had been chosen from 
the tribes to perform some service? These men were to go 
before the ark, as it stood in the river-bed, and each take up 
a stone and carry it upon his shoulder, to be set up as a 
memorial in the place where they first encamped in the 
promised land. Joshua said that when, in years after, chil- 
dren should pass by, and ask, “ What mean these stones?” 
they should be told how God dried up the waters for his people 
to pass over on dry ground, as he did for their fathers at the 
Red Sea. ‘ 

Come ye up out of Jordan.—That was the word the Lord 
bade Joshua say to the priests who had stood by the ark un- 
til the last man had crossed over. Then the priests came, 
bearing the holy ark, and, as soon as their feet were on the 
land beyond the river, the waters returned, and flowed over 
all its banks, as they did before the miracle. 

I will be with thee.—What is the promise of our golden text? 
So God has said to his people in all ages of the world; he 
said so to Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, and to David. Again 
and again he said to his people, “ Fear not, I am with you.” 
As he was with Joshua and his own chosen people when they 
left the wilderness life behind them and entered Canaan, so 
he will be with his children in every trouble, and they. can 
trustingly say, ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me.” 


Lowisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


YINHE promised land was in sight from here (pointing to 

the section of our blackboard map used last Sunday). 
See how this great river flows between. Someone may come, 
and with this blue crayon make the river wider, for at the 
time of our story the water has risen. Try to make the river 
look deep too, by pressing hard with the crayon. 

The people knew, because Moses had told them, as we 
heard in our last lesson, that on the other side of this deep 
water were “houses full of all good things,” and “ great 
cities,” which were to be theirs. 

We think that Moses knew of other treasures there too, 

—cattle and horses, and silver and gold, and precious stones. 
' We know that Moses was not thinking of these treasures 
when he spoke the solemn words which we learned last Sun- 
day, “Thou shalt love the Lord” You may finish the 
vetse. After speaking about the warnings of Moses against 
strange gods, and repeating in concert the first commandment— 
We have heard for many Sundays a long story about the wan- 
derings ofl—— We tried to make our map into a kind of 
picture of these journeys, showing way up here at the top the 
place (outline) for the promised land. We hear to-day that 
the long journey is ended. 

Watch me erase carefully that part of our map which shows 
the journeys we have followed so closely, leaving only the 
promised land, of which we are beginning to hear. 

As soon as the children have noted the shape of the prom- 
ised land as it stands now (a part of our map of the lands of 
the exodus), erase it, and draw a large outline of Palestine, 
taking care that the younger children recognize this as a 
larger picture of the promised land, and the older children 
recog’:ize it as the same map we used in our New Testament les- 
sons of the last quarter. This will give a rare opportunity 
to connect the Old and New Testament lessons. 

The first thing we must draw on our new map is the Jor- 
dan River. You must remember to make it broad and deep 
as we had it before. 

The tents were on this side. You may draw one or two 
just to show the place. Home was over here. 

Would the people be afraid to crogsthe deep water? Would 
the strange people who lived on the other side let the Israel- 
ites come and share their land ? 

Men were sent—we call them explorers—to find out about 








it. These men came back, and said there were stromg kings 
over there who owned war-horses and iron chariots, who had 
strong armies too. These kings, the men said, would be 
afraid to trouble people whose God worked great wonders 
among them, such as feeding them with-— leading them by a 
pillar of—— and leading them through the Red Sea, as on—— 

When these strong kings looked at their own gods made 
of—— and made by—— how do you think they must have 
felt upon hearing about the God of Israel,—our God. 

It was time now for the Israelites to go home. That is 
why we erased so carefully the map of the journeys. The 
deep water need not frighten them, nor the kings with their 


‘war-horses, 


Moses had gone already to his other home in heaven; but 
the people would remember always the lessons he taught 
them, and we must remember them too. 

If possible, have on hand for this lesson a photograph of 
the statue of Moses by Michael Angelo. 

We shall hear from time to time of famous, brave soldiers 
who were leaders after Moses died. A brave one—Joshua— 
comes into our lesson to-day. 

This book in our Bibles (showing it) tells us wonderful 
stories about Joshua. Our Bible tells us that when Joshua 
was first chosen the Lord said to him, “ Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
Whithersoever means wherever. 

Let us learn this verse, because God spoke these words not 
only to Joshua, but for all who have work to do in places of 
trouble and danger. 

Some one who is able now to repeat this new verse per- 
fectly may come, and, with the brush, make a path (erase) 
here across the river. 

When you remember how the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea, you can think now why we are to make a path on our 
map through our deep water. 

After describing the crossing of the Jordan, and the setting 
up of the twelve stones— Long afterward the fathers told 
their children this story, and showed them the twelve stones, 
The children must have counted the stones, just as we should 
if we had been there, and asked for the story again. The 
children were made to learn the story by heart, and we think 
there were songs written about it too, and sung tothem. The 
story and song were meant for a lesson about Giod’s care and 
goodness to his children in times of danger and trouble. 

In our golden text, “waters ” stands for any kind of trouble 
that may come, and while we are passing through the trouble 
we may have this verse in our thoughts, and the story too: 
“ When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee.” 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Sanctiry YOURSELVES (vs. 5, 6).—Who may have 
written this book? Who succeeded Moses as a leader of the 
Hebrews? (Josh. 1: 1-9.) How has he appeared before this 
in their history? (Exod. 17 : 8-16; Num. 13:8; 14: 6-10.) 
What preparation was made for crossing the Jordan? (Josh. 
2: 1-24.) What further preparation did Joshua intend in 
his “ sanctify yourselves”? (Exod. 19: 10-14.) What spir- 
itual preparations should Christians make for all important 
events? What anniversary was the morrow? (Josh. 4: 19; 
Exod. 12: 1-3, etc.) What was “the ark of the covenant” ? 
(Heb. 9: 4.) What position was it to take up? (Josh. 3 : 4.) 
Why? 

2. I wiru Maeniry THEE (vs. 7, 8).— What is the differ- 
ence between magnifying one’s self and being magnified by 
God? How, in modern times, does God “‘ magnify ” his ser- 
vants? What alone gives men the right and duty to com- 
mand others? — 

3. Tue Wogps or Gop (vs. 9-13),—What gave Joshua 


the right to speak of his own words as he does in verse 9? © 


How can men get the assurance that “the living God” is 
with them? What do you know about each of the peoples 
named in verse 10? (Num. 13; 29; Josh. 11:3; Judg. 3:3.) 
Why were the twelve men set apart? (Josh. 4: 1-9.) How 
may we set up memorials of God’s special providences for 
us? What is the good of such memorials? 

4. Anp rt Came TO Pass (vs, 14-17).—What harvest is 
referred to in verse 15? Why was not atime chosen when 
the Jordan was easily fordable? Why, indeed, did they not 
enter the country from the south? Why were the priests 
bidden to remain in the river-bed till all had passed? Why 
did God bring about this wonderful event? What similar 
wonders is he constantly working for Christians? 


For the Superintendent . 


1. Where did the Hebrews enter the promised land? 2. 
Who was their leader? 3. What was in the way of their 
entrance? 4. What was placed in front of the host? 6. 


What happened when the priests’ feet touched the water? 

6. How long did the priests stand with the ark in the river- 

bed? 7. What did this event teach the Hebrews about God? 
Boston, Muss. ag. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. How were the Israelites to be led over Jordan? 2, 
What had become of Moses? 3, What promise did the 
Lord make Joshua? 4. What proof of God’s presence and 
help did Joshua promise the people? 5. How did Joshua 
show his trust in God ? 

S@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 


blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 
for free specimer copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“WINHE Warers wHich CAME DOWN FROM ABOVE Stoop 

AND RosE UP upon A HEAP VERY FAR FROM THECITY 
ADAM, THAT 1S BESIDE ZARETAN.”—Or, rather, as in the 
Revised Version, “ Rose up in one heap, a great way off, at 
Adam.” The minuteness of detail with which the history is 
given has a very important bearing on its authenticity. It is 
simply impossible to explain it away. There are but two alter- 
natives,—either to maintain that the whole isa fabrication, or 
to admit superhuman intervention. We know, pretty nearly, 
where the passage was made, at or near what is known as the 
pilgrims’ bathing-place, opposite Gilgal, now Jiljulia. To 
cross within miles of this spot, even at the lowest state of the 
river, is impossible, how much more so when it was filling the 
Zor, or upper bed! But we are told that the waters were 
arrested higher up, by Adam, near Zaretan, or Zarethan, and 
hence that the channel was dry to the sea. I would identify 
the spot with Jisr Damieh, twenty miles farther up, where 
are the ruins of an ancient bridge, opposite the conspicuous 
peak of Kurn Surtebeh, and where the plain somewhat sud- 
denly contracts, and then immediately expandsagain. North 
of this, its course abounds with rocks; south of it, it is less 
precipitous, and passes through mud and sand. Now, bya 
sudden land-slip at this point which should block the river, 
we may conceive the waters to have been arrested for some 
hours, so as to afford a passage below. M. Ganneau has 
drawn attention to a fact mentioned in the history of Sultan 
Beybars, that, in A. D. 1267, whilst the bridge at Jisr Damieh 
(or Adam) was being repaired, a land-slip, some miles above, 
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Map illustrating the account of the stoppage of the Jordan 
in A. D. 1267, 
dammed up the Jordan for several hours, and the bed of the 
river below was left dry, the water being drained off to the 
Dead Sea. What occurred six hundred and fifty years ago, 
by what we call natural causes, may well have occurred three 
thousand years before, timed by. divine interposition. 
The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“JorDAN OVERFLOWETH ALL HIS BANKS ALL THE 
Time or Harvest.”—Over against Jericho, where the pas- 
sage of the river was made, the deep bed of the Jordan sweeps 
round in swift curves among the brown sandhills. A thick 














undergrowth stretches from the lip of the stream to the bot- 
tum of the irregular banks that rise on either side, consti- 
tating the inner valley of the Jordan. In the early part of 
the year, particularly in April and May,—the time of har- 
vest, the barley harvest coming some weeks before the wheat, 
—the waters often rise sufficiently to cover the floor of this 
inner vale, the far reaches of Lebanon sending down torrents 
of melted snow to swell the volume of the river. It.is proba- 
ble that in ancient times, when the mountains that tower 
sway to east and west were clad with forests, the rainfall was 
greater. The saturated soil, protected by the shady wood- 
lands from the fierce heat, which now so quickly sucks up all 
moisture, would contribute more sustained supplies to “the 
pride of Jordan.” The higher levels would then be more 
steadily maintained for longer periods. At times the river 
rises so swiftly that the tents of wanderers, pitched on higher 
ground near hy, are surrounded and swept away, not seldom 
with loss of life. On such occasions, of course, the ordinary 
fords are quite impassable for any considerable body of people, 
More daring spirits like the spies, who crossed and recrossed 
a few days before, might buffet the current, as the Coptic 
pilgrims do now. Used as they are to battle with the Nile 
rapids in their own land, they fearlessly plunge into the 
tawny tide, and, allowing themselves to be carried down by 
the stream, eusily gain a foothold on the other side. I once 
took on horseback a ford which is usually pretty easy. The 
horse: had to swim part of the way, and the experience of 
being carried down past the common landing-place was far 
from pleasant. The son of the shaykh of Gadara attempted 
the passage a day or two afterwards, and was swept away and 
drowned, Although they had intimation, through the com- 
ing of the spies, of the approaching invasion, the Canaanites 
would never dream of a great host attempting the passage in 
the swollen state of the river. This easily accounts for the 
absence of all opposition to the crossing, which otherwise 
would seem so strange. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


ASH 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WHEN THOU PASSEST THROUGH THE WATERS, 
ROVIDE 

| WILL 7 Repare THY WAY, 
ROTECT 





I WILL BE WITH THEE. 


wade eS 2 


IMPOSSIBLE ! 





IT CANNOT BE DONE. 

WE NEVER GAME THIS WAY BEFORE, 
THIS IS NO TIME TO TRY. 

THE EGYPTIANS TRIED IT ONCE, AND —- 





HAVE NOT I COMMANDED THEE? 


Trenion, N. J. *. 


RSS 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“* We'll cross the river of Jordan.” 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

“‘ We are waiting by the river.” 

** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
**O land of rest, for thee I sigh.” 

“* Standing on the promises of Christ, my king.” 


RYS~ 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


NANCTIFY yourselves: for to-morrow the Lord will do won- 
ders among you (v.5). The Lord wants his people to do 
their part in making ready for his wonders in their behalf. 
It is not that he needs their preparation, but that they need it. 
When he has promised a special blessing to them, it is their 
duty to be in a state to receive it; and if they fail to make 
ready, they must éuffer*for their lack. The guest who had 
not on a wedding garment at the wedding feast, not only lost 
the privileges of the entertainment, but he was punished for 
his failure to show fitting respect to the king who had invited 
him. The first Joshua told the Israelites to sanctify them- 
selves to-day, for the Lord would do wonders among them 
to-morrow. The greater than Joshua tells His servants to 
sanctify themselves to-day; for He may come among them 
himeelf even sooner than to-morrow, “Blessed are tho~e 


servenis, whom the lord when he cometh sball find watch- 


Saad 5 ay Si ve ae ¢ 

as ay he Sie eee 
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ing.” “Watch, therefore: for ye know not on what day-your 
Lord cometh.” y 

This day will I begin to magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, 
that they may know that, as I was with Moses, s0 I will be with 
thee (v.7). The magnifying of Joshua before the people was 
in order to God’s glory, not to the glory of Joshua. It was to 
promote faith in God, not faith in Joshua, It was not to 
show that Joshua was as good as Moses; but it was to show 
that God was now as good to Joshua as he had before been to 
Moses. The one failure of Moses had been in his taking 
credit to himself instead of giving it to God; in his empha- 
sizing what trials he had with the thirsty and murmuring 
people, instead of dwelling on God’s loving and patient care 
of them. And now God was giving Joshua a trial, to see 
whether he would honor God, without any such failure as 
Moses had been guilty of. Wherever one finds himself as 
God’s representative before others, fet him see to it that he 
bears himself as one whom God is using; not as one who is 
using God. Pastor, parent, teacher, writer, ruler, physician, 
—in whatever place one is called to act by the help, and in 
the strength, of God,—let him, in all his work, stand as for 
God; and for all his successes let him give—and have others 
give—to God the glory. 

Come hither, and hear the words of the Lord your God (v. 9). 
That was a good way of putting it. Joshua didn’t say, Come 
hither, and hear my words; nor did he say, Come hither, and 
hear the words of Moses; but, Come hither, and hear the 
words of the Lord your God. And that is a good way for any 
man of God to phrase a call to the house of God, or to the 
place of Bible study, or to the gathering for social worship. 
Men—and women too—ought to go to church to hear the 
words of the Lord their God, rather than to hear the words of 
the man, their preacher. Do they,though? Children—and 
older folks also—ought to go to Sunday-school, not so much 
to hear the words of their teacher, or their superintendent, 
as to hear the words of the Lord their God. That would in 
itself make every Sunday-school a Bible-school; wouldn’t it? 
There is no more impressive declaration possible than a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” There is no more important invita- 
tion than, “Come hither, and hear the words of the Lord 
your God.” 

When the soles of the feet of the priests... shall rest in the 
waters,... the waters... shall be cut off (v.13). That is the 
way of the Lord’s road-building for his children. He never 
builds a bridge of faith except under the feet of the faith- 
filled traveler. If God built the bridge a rod ahead, it 
wouldn’t be a bridge of faith. That which is of sight is not 
of faith, There is a self-opening gate which is sometimes 
used on country roads. It stands fast and firm across the 
road as a traveler approaches it. If he stops before he gets 
to it, it won’t open. But if he will drive right at it, his 
wagon-wheels press the springs below the roadway, and the 
gate swings back to let him through. He must push right 
on, however, at the closed gate, or it will continue closed. 
This gate doesn’t work entirely well in practice, because it 
isn’t the Lord’s patent. . But it does well as an illustration, 
however it rates as an investment. And its plan illustrates 
the way to pass every barrier on the road of duty. Whether 
that barrier is a river, a gate, or a mountain, all the child of 
God has to'do, is to go for it. If it is a river, it will dry up, 
when you put your feet in its waters. If it is a gate, it will 
fly open—when you are near enough to it, and are still push- 
ing on. If it is a mountain, it will be lifted up and cast into 
the sea—when you have come squarely up, without flinching, 
to where you thought it was. Is there a great barrier across 
your path of duty just now? Just go for it; and it won't 
be there ! 

The priests that bare the ark . . . stood firm on dry grownd in 
the midst of Jordan (v.17). But the priests would never have 
had that firm standing-place on dry ground in the river-bed, 
if they hadn’t pushed right down into the waters of the Jor- 
dan while those waters gave no sign of drying up or of hold- 
ing back. Nor is this the only time that the bed of a river, 
jaid bare by faith, has made firm standing-ground for the 
servants of God. If you were to ask the men of God, and 
the women of God, whom you know to-day, what best vantage- 
ground they ever gained in life, they would, one and all, tell 
you, that it was the rescned site of some seemingly impass- 
able barrier in their path ; a barrier which they moved up 
to in faith—when, of course, it disappeared. There are poor 
doubters who never gained such a foothold. If you would 
have suck a ptanding-place, you must go for it in faith, 
nothing doubting. And if you do attain to it, you will thank 
God most heartily for enabling you to reach such a privileged 
station. 

Philadelphia. 

ASA 


Lesson Summary 


HE crisis in Israel’s history had come. They were about 

to cross the Jordan and enter Canaan. Moses was dead, 

but Joshua was their appointed leader, and God has assured 
him of success, Everything was auspicious, but would Israef 
rise to the opportunity? Many previous failures made 
present success uncertain. They might »postatize even now. 










To guard against this possibility, Joshua announces that 
Jehovah is about to do wonders among them; that they shall 
know he is present in their midst; that they shall cross over 
Jordan safely, though its banks were then overflowed by its 
angry floods ; and that the hostile occupants of the land should 
be driven out before them. Such assurances gave strength to 
the weakest and courage to the most fearful. 

Then come the prescribed order of march and the obedient 
advance. Israel obeys, and Jehovah honors their act. The 
ark is borne forward ; the feet of the priests who bear it enter 
the margin of the swollen stream; the onflow from above is 
stopped ; the outflow to the sea below sweeps on; theriver-bed 
is drained ; the solid ground appears; the pathway broadens 
as the waters flee away ; down into the channel the proces- 
sion moves; the priests with the sacred ark halt in the 
depths,—a bulwark against the heaped-up tide beyond ; the 
armed men, the priests, all the people, pass on dry ground 
“clean over Jordan.” 

Thus God delights to open the way for great success, 
Faith and obedience are the conditions imposed. 

=e 
Added Points 

Purity of soul and life is the first requisite to great achieve- 
ments for God, 

Leader, priests, and people, all need instruction from Jeho-" 
vah, that they may do their best work for him. 

Exact obedience, in the smallest details, is an indispensable 
element if one would do great things in God’s service. 

He who obeys may count beforehand on rearing his memo- 
rials, Obedience brings results worthy of commemoration. 

The ark of God can break the sweep and stay the force of 
any flood. Where God leads on, men may safely follow. 

When “clean over Jordan,” faith changes to sight. When- 
ever the fruits of faith are gathered, the fears and doubts of 
former days depart. 


Rally-Day Acrostics 


NVITATIONS and reminders for Rally Day some- 
times take acrostic forms. Hints may be found in 
these specimens. 
The superintendent of the First Baptist Sunday-school, 
Canandaigua, New York, Mr. Frank E. Howe, issued 
this card invitation : 





RALLY DAY. 

First Baptist SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

Sunday, September 30, 1894. 
12.05 noon. 
, — 

Remember your BIBLE, 
, All scHOLARs should come. 
| Let every TEACHER come, 
Let every OFFICER come. © 
Yes, we want all the members 

of the CHURCH and CONGREGATION. 

D o not forget the DATE. 
Ask SOME ONE to come with you. 
Y ou and your FRIENDS are invited. 








A pleasing program awaits you. 
FRANK E, Howe, Superintendent. 


| 


The “ pleasing program,” besides special music, in- 
cluded four short talks by former superintendents, on 
these topics: ‘Robert Raikes and his Sunday-school,” 
“ Who Should Go to Sunday-school,” “ Why Should I Go 
to Sunday-school,” and “ Loyalty.” An invited guest, 
Mr. A. E. Sawyer of Oneida, also gave a twenty-minute 
address, entitled “A Swarm of Bees.” “After referring 
to Samson’s swarm of bees, he said that the swarm he 
wanted to talk about was composed of five bees, all 
taken from the Bible : 

Be courteous. 

Be kind. 

Be diligent. 

Be stedfast. 

Be holy. 
With bright stories sandwiched in, he brought out many 
an excellent lesson for us all. The room was quite 
pretty, with its beautiful decorations of autumn leaves 
and flowers. We had the largest attendance the school 
has ever known, several classes answering ‘All present.’ 
All in all, it was a day of unusual success,” writes the 
superintendent. 

A mimeograph circular-letter, prepared by Mr. P. B. 
Haskell, superintendent of the North Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, Cincinnati, comes from a friend of the 
school, who describes the Raliy-Day letter as “a collec- 





























































































































































































































tion of beautiful texts that might help some other school.” 
It is an acrostic in this form : 


My DEAR SCHOLAR: 

Sunday, October 14, will be our “ Rallying Day ”’ at 
North Presbyterian Sunday-school. Come and help us make it 
& joyous, blessed day. We want to see every one who has been 
or is at present connected with the school. God has blessed us 
richly in the past. May the future bring from his hands a 
more abundant blessing, and to this end may we always 

Rejoice in the Lord, 

And put our whole trust in him. 

Let us praise him continually, 

Laboring together with God. 

You can do all things. Jesus says, 

If ye love me, keep my commandments. 

N o good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 

Give, not grudgingly or of necessity. God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 

Do good unto all men 

As you have opportunity. 

Ye are the light of the world ; therefore, my brethren, be ye 
stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord. 

Our help cometh from the Lord ; 

_ Cast all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 

The eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him. 


14th, 1894, 


P. B. HASKELL, 
Superintendent. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


On a similar occasion, Mr. W. M. Tenney, superin- 
tendent of the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Minneapolis, included an acrosticin a printed circular 
of invitation, supplemented by letters to the teachers. 
The latter were reminded: “ We need your co-operation 
in order to gather all the scholars into our school, Will 
you not help us by calling on the members of your class 
during the coming week, especially upon those who have 
been absent during the summer? Or, if you cannot do 
this, write a personal letter to each one, urging all to be 
present on Rallying Day. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be celebrated in our church on that Sabbath 
morning. At that service we expect to have present all 
those members of our school who have professed their 
faith in Christ, and also those who will then, for the first 
time, confess him before men. I hope that there may be 
some from your class among that number. The Sunday- 
school will meet in their room immediately after that 
service. Our theme for the day will be, ‘The Bible, 
God’s Word to Men.’ Brief addresses will be given upon 
the authorship, inspiration, and preservation of the Scrip- 
tures. Our pastor and members of the school will take 
part.” The general invitation ended in this way: 

If you have been away during the summer, and are now at 
home, please be in your class on that Sunday. If you are not 
there, you will be missed by your teacher and by your class- 
mates, and will miss a very pleasant service. We expect on 
that day to learn more about the Bible, the book that we study 
as God’s word ; who wrote it, and how it has been preserved for 
our use ; and, knowing more about it, be more anxious to 
12, 13). 


Search the Scriptures (John 5 : 39; 2: 
Barnestly (Josh. 1:8; Psa, 119 : 18), 
A nxiously (John 20 ; 31; Psa. 119: 9). 
Regularly (Acts 17 : 11; Psa. 1: 2). 
Carefully (Luke 24 : 27; 2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 
Humbly (Luke 24: 45; Jas. 1: 21). 


for they testify of Christ, who is the way of life. 
cepted him as your Saviour? 


Have you ac- 
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Some Devotional Books.* 


HERE are a number of excellent standard books of 
devotion which are widely read and are always 
thought of at once when such helps are sought. Then 
there come from the press every year new volumes 


* Prayers for Heart and Home: Morning and Evening Devotions 
for a Month. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 12mo, pp. 127. New York and 
Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Calvary to Pentecost. By F. B. Meyer; B.A. 18mo, pp. vi, 160, 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

The Bells of Is; Or, Voices of Human Need and Sorrow : Echoes 
from my Early Pastorate. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 12mo, pp. 14]. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. Large 12mo, 
. ~e 225. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication So- 
y. $1. 

Life Power: Or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. 1l2mo, pp. 2i4. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1. 

The Divine Indwelling. By E. Woodward Brown. 12mo, pp. 350. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Received Ye the Holy Ghost? By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 
row 16mo, pp. 127. 
58O cents. 

The Master's Guide for his Disciples. With a Preface by Eugene 
Stock. i6mo, pp. xiv, 265. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


Nar 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
which are valuable in the same line, The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer has been very successful as a writer of good devo- 
tional books. His Christian Living, The Way into the 
Holiest, The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life, The 
Future Tenses of the Blessed Life, and The Shepherd 
Psalm, are found on many closet tables. 

Prayers for Heart and Home consists of morning and 
evening prayers for a month. These prayers are spe- 
cially adapted for family worship, but they will also be 
found very helpful in private devotion. Though one 
may not care to use the prayers in place of his own, the 
reading of them will be found a most helpful devotional 
exercise, 

Another book by the same author is Calvary to Pente- 
cost, It consists of ten chapters, beginning with the 
cross, and ending with the advent of the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, all of which are deeply spiritual, and 
fitted to lead the devout reader in lines of enriching medi- 
tation. 

The Bells of Is, also by Mr. Meyer, while not strictly 
devotional, is yet full of stimulating thoughts, especially 
for Christian workers. The name is suggested by a 
legend of Brittany, which tells of an imaginary town 
which is supposed to have been swallowed up by the sea 
at some unknown period. The tips of the spires of the 
churches are said to appear.in the hollow of the waves 
when the sea is rough, and in the calm the music of the 
buried bells is heard rising out of the sea. This legend 
suggests to the author human lives buried in the sea of 

gin and sorrow, whose yearnings and desires rise like 
bells which ring sadly in the ears of those whose hearts 
are touched with the compassion of Christ. The chap- 
ters of the book are illustrative of this thought, and are 
full of inspiration. 

Few men in this country have been better helpers of 
the spiritual life of others than the Rev. Dr, A. J. Gor- 
don. His voice has been silenced on this earth, but his 
influence will continue, not only in the memory of the 
good words he has spoken, but also in his books. Of 
these the Jast is perhaps the best. In The Ministry of 
the Spirit, Dr. Gordon has given us one of the yery best 
of the many treatises on this all-important subject. The 
thought of the book is to apply to the third person of the 
Trinity the same. method which has been used in writing 
of the second person,—to give a life of the Holy Spirit, 
as it were, so far as his revelation and manifesting are 

concerned, his “time-ministry.” The book is clear, 

scriptural, and spiritual, 

The Rey. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is best known as an 
author through his books on missionary subjects, but 
there is a new book from his pen entitled Life Power; 
Or, Character, Culture, and Conduct, which is full of 
strong and helpful words, and will be valuable ae a book 
of devotion. 

The Divine Indwelling, by E. Woodward Brown, con- 
sists of thirty-six chapters, presenting, first, the divine 
side, and, second, the human side, of this indwelling. The 
treatment is practical, and the book will lead its readers 
into many phases of spiritual truth. 

Received ye the Holy Ghost? a little book ‘by 
J. Wilbur Cliapman, D.D., considers the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit in four sermons, which have done good 
when preached, and will do good when read. The treat- 
ment is scriptural. 

The Master’s Guide for his Disciples is a manual of 
all the recorded sayings of Jesus, arranged under topics 
so as to give together all that Jesus said on the topic. 
This book will be found peculiarly helpful in devotion. 


CHD 


Papers and Addresses of Martin B. Anderson, LL.D. Edited 
by William C. Morey, Ph.D. With portrait. 2 vols, 
(12mo, pp. xii, 285; vi, 287. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. $2.50.) 


Those who knew Dr. Anderson of Rochester must 
have wished for some adequate memorial of his charac- 
ter and his mind. His mental stature and balance were 
both fine. He had the wide range of intelligent interest 
in men and things which characterizes the really edu- 
cated man. He had the close interest of a student in 
some sides of history, which he had made his own, but 
which he lacked time to work out in writing. One of 
these was the derivation of the medieval serf from the 
Roman colonus,—the continuity of condition of the land- 
tilling class through the great revolution of the barbarian 
incursions. But he was not a book-maker, and had a 
great contempt for educators who regard that as the 
chief part of their business. With the other qualities of 
the Scotch-Irish race, to which he was proud to belong, 
he had something of what Carlyle would call its in- 
articulateness,—its indifference to adequate expression 
of itself. Like that race, he enjoyed the field of practical 
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achievement, and seemed built to be a college president, 
and to impress himself upon the younger generations. 
These papers, which Professor Morey has gathered and 
edited with pious care, are not quite adequate to their 
purpose of conveying to those who knew him how large, 
spacious, and fresh a mind President Anderson’s was. 
There was something finer in him than these papers ex- 
press. But those who knew him will value them highly 
for his sake, and those who did not will find them worth 
reading for theirown. His papers on educational topics 
especially reflect the sound sense and large experience 
of the man. Those on history rank next. It would 
have done no harm to have omitted some of those on 
political economy. That was not Dr. Anderson’s strong 
point. 





oO... 
” 
Three Men of Letters. By Moses Coit Tyler. (12mo, pp. vi, 
200. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, $1.25.) 


Dr. Moses Coit Tyler has a critical sense balanced 
on one side by humor and on the other by erudition. 
The literary history of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
period he has mastered. This volume holds sympa- 
thetic, appreciative, and penetrating sketches of Bishop 
Berkeley, President Dwight, and Joel Barlow. Bishop 
Berkeley’s visit to this country was an episode in a 
long career divided between outer affairs and inner 
thinking. Dr. Tyler has made this visit the text of 
his paper on Berkeley, whose influence on American 
education is little appreciated at its full value, and the 
narrative opens a new light on the pre-Revolutionary 
period. Timothy Dwight, poet, and president of Yale 
College, figures in the post-Revolutionary period, so that 
the two papers togethersketch importantinfluences about 
American education for nearly a century. Joel Barlow 
is a man remembered for writing some poems which 
every educated American has to know about, but which 
no one reads, However, he was much more than this,— 
diplomat, pamphleteer, and member of the French Con- 
vention; and Dr. Tyler has given a vivid picture of one 
of the first of those active-minded young Americans with 
a talent for contemporary expression who to-day, in 
much larger numbers, become journalists, and think 
about the books they would like to write. Barlow at 


least wrote them. 
. es 


The Art of Newspaper Making. Three Lectures. By Charles 
A. Dana. (l6mo, pp. 114. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.) 


Mr. Charles Anderson Dana, the editor of The [New 
York] Sun, in these three lectures on the ‘“ Modern Ameri- 
can Newspaper,” the “ Profession of Journalism,” and the 
“ Making of a Newspaper Man,” has condensed the ex- 
perience and insight of half a century of work on news- 
papers. They make together a model of sound advice 
on the subject. They are, it is true, like « signboard, 
of no possible use to the man who cannot walk; but the 
man who has a stout pair of newspaper legs will find 
himself in a useful and most entrancing calling if he 
closely follows Mr. Dana’s advice. The first of these 
lectures was delivered to the Wisconsin Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and the other two at Union and Cornell. They 
borrow somewhat from their surroundings; and whilethe 
first is a eulogy of the American newspaper, the other 
two are full of advice to young men,—and very sound 
advice it is to any one who seeks to express himself pen 
in hand, or to influence his fellow-men. 

. 3. 
The Old Church in the New Land: Lectures on Church His- 
tory by the Rev. C, Ernest Smith, M.A. With a Pretace 


by the Bishop of Maryland. (12mo, pp. ix, 279. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25.) 


Both by his example and by the bequest of his fine 
library, Bishop Whittingham sought to make the dio- 
cese of Maryland notable for historical learning. Mr. 
Smith shows that the impulse thus imparted has not 
been lost. His purpose is to set forth in an attractive 
shape the High Anglican theory of English church his- 
tory. This traces the church to the Celtic church, which 
perpetuated itself from primitive times, in spite of the 
Saxon deluge. It minimizes the influence of the See of 
Rome, and exalts thespirit of independence of kings and 
primates, to an extent which would have surprised even 
Bishop Grosstete. The change made at the Reformation 
is minimized in accord with this view. The book is 
very gracefully written, and in a good spirit. 


es 


The Musician’s Leisure Hour: Facts and Fancies of Interest 
tothe Music Lover. Arranged by J. H. Rosewald. (12mo, 
pp. 260. Buffalo: Peter Paul Book Company. $1.25.) 


An active, busy musician will not be disposed to admit 
that he has any leisure hours, As a matter of fact, his 
profession is as exacting as apy other; still, the healthy 
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worker at times feels like relaxing, and it 
is for such moments of relaxation that Mr. 
Rosewald has compiled his little book. 
The work is a collection of short essays, 
brief statements of facts, poems, stories, 
and jests, relating to the art of music, 
which the compiler states he has been 
gathering from newspapers for many years. 
He also says that he has arranged these 
systematically, but this is not so evident. 
Some statements which appear as facts are 
questionable. Some of the jests are rude. 
While a number of the poems and stories 
are sentimental or serious, the book as a 
whole is humorous, and the musician and 
music-lover may have from it many a good 
laugh in his leisure moments. 


— 


The Christian State: A Political Vision of 
Christ. A course of six lectures delivered 
in various American cities. By George D. 
Herron. (16mo, pp. 216. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) 


It is but a few years since Professor Her- 
ron rose above the horizon, and this is his 
sixth book. The six repeat each other a 
good dea]. They have the same fault of 
hasty judgments on social conditions, and 
exaggeration of the social aspects of the 
gospel, They have the same merit of stir- 
ring up those who get at ease in Zion té 
a sense of neglected duties and of Christ’s 
relation to questions of trade and politics. 
If the old and hardened sinners, in church 
and out of it, could be compelled to read 
them, these lectures would do vast good, 
If read by the young and the susceptible, 
they are likely to give very distorted ideas 
of what society actually is. 


HS 


Literary Notes and News 


Messrs, A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, announce 
the early publication of “The Fishin’ 
Jimmy Club, a Contribution to Evangelic 
Liturgics,” by the Rev. John Clark Hill, 
D.D., of the Austin Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, It treats in detail of the work 
for men in the church, with special refer- 
ence to the increase of interest in the 
Sunday-evening services. 


Men in the Church 


a 


With much other ex- 

cellent reading, The 
Chautanquan for August gives an interest- 
ing article on “ The Southern Exposition 
at Atlanta,” by J. K. Ohl. The business 
men of Atlanta, disappointed in the show- 
ing their city made at the World’s Fair in 
Chivago, determined at once to have an 
exposition in their own city to redeem 
their reputation. Among other distinctive 
features, one attraction worthy of special 

_ note will be the Negro Building, designed 
by a negro architect, and built by negroes. 
Within its walls will bedisplayed evidences 
of the progress of the race in the past thirty 
years. 


Atlanta Exposition 


——— 


Those summer weeks 
spent by James Rus- 
sell Lowell in York- 
shire, during his last years of English life, 
give occasion for a readable article in the 
August Atlantic, by Eugenia Skelding. 
American pilgrims will ever turn with 
new interest to that spot, so picturesque 
and interesting in itself, so often the scene 
of English song and story, but now espe- 
cially endeared to the fellow-countrymen 
of Lowell, who, wherever he was, ope iH 
the dignity of American character. The 
plain rooms where he read and thought, | is 
and often entertained noble friends, the 
walks he loved, the simple country people 
for whom he cherished warm friendship, 
appear before us in this article as clear as 
pictures, It is pleasant to read, too, how 


‘A Poet's Yorkshire 
Haunts ’’ 








his memory is cherished and reverenced by 
those who once knew him there as “a great 
man because he was so gentle and unsel- 
fish.” 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, ar for a 
space of not less than one inch ‘each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it wiil not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


If you lack energy, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It vitalizes the nerves, helps 
digestion, feede the brain, makes life worth 
living. It is a medicine, a food, and a deli- 
cious beverage. 








Special Notices 
False econom 


eagatoed b People’ who buy 
inferior articles of. food Gall Bo n Eagle 


Brand Condensed Milk is ne Dest Gatane t cr Infant 
Heaith \s the title of a valuable pam ie for mothers. 
Sent free by New York Condensed k Co., N. Y. 











Educational 


PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 

SECOND, THIAG AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 


.THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
FPonnder and Principe!l. 

















A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 

31 ST YEAR<~—<<< 
under the same Princi 

A complete all-around equipment for busi 
life, including the Ei ids ‘bonnches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, orrespondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
oa Sessions ’95—’96 begin Monday, September 
5. Night — ptember s , 7895. 
ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
spat Reed and Max O’ Rell on last 
y, 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 


Cazenovia Seminary 


Village —high, beautiful, cultured. 





Schoo!—well equipped, thorough, Chris- 
tian, home-like. Prepares for any col- 
lege, or for business and professional 
life. Seventy-first year opens Sept. 2. 
For catalog or room, address, 


Rev. I. N. Clements, ertacigal, 
Cazenovia, N. ¥ 





Pittsburg, E. BE. Pa. 
Pennsylvania College 
----For Women 
One of the most beautiful and heathful locations in 
the U. 8. Every advantage offered in the regular 
courses, as Well as in artand music. Fall term begins 
Bept. | 18, 1895. Miss R. J. De Vornr, President. 
| INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
Lititz, LANCASTER CoUNTY, Pa. 
For girls and young women. Founded 174. Fall 
term opens September 18. For information apply to 
CHaR.es B. SxvutrTz, D.D., Prinetpal. 


THE PEEKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, ¥. nS ~ ear. Send for illestrated 
catalog. . ORLEMAN, Principal. 

















7 STUDY practical and complete 
¢_Wnase coll course 
HOME, wail “Catalog t. Low rates 
ect Salis . lesson, 
GRYAAT AS STRATTON 1 0 College Bldg, B blo, N.Y. 
HORTHAND BY MAIL. 

Beautiful catalogue and first lesson con Fras. Wi 

Ports SHORTHAND OOLLEes, Williamsport, 

LAIB PRESBYTERIAL ACAD 


--y 
Blairstown, N.J. A tively religious 
older boys and airis. Pet for oxtalon. ee 











Teachers Wanted “prion Typcbers Bureau, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Educational 








Syrac use University 
Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 


Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred students. 


Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate c to students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
for catalogs. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 


Bastburn Academy Fptyoune.men and boys 


Thorough preparation for Shines or .. college. 
Moral as well as intellectual culture carefully direct- 
ed. The students are m re ntative families. 
The teachers are experienced, thorough, aud courte- 
ous. uipped gymnasium and laboratory, Perfect 
vonee oot ee we ta advant as to location, Ii ht, 
t. Recently udents this academy h 
pvt. ‘without conditions Yale, Princeton ‘aes 
ette, University of and Haverf erford, Superior de- 
partment for Santi ter boy s. wat for catalog. pene 
pals at academy from 9 to 1 o’clock after Rept, 8 
Geor ben rn, Ph.D.; & B. Carr; W iiliam D. 
Rorer, A., Principals. 


BY MAIL 
We prepare 











of Law, 


Correspondence 
No. ». 37 Telephone Bag. Derrorr, Mic, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


tes, St Engineering, (Staticn 
ee a “Locomotive com, Root ie “architert. 


), zi 


may Ineer- 
ning abe 





zien fa nies 


The leading Canadian College for 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AL St. Thomas, Ont. 


Music, art, commercial, elocution, and literary 
courses. Low rates. 60 page announcement. 
PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.A. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY AGADEMY 


In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 

the East. Represen by its graduatesin Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Troy Polytechnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and University 9 Pa. §600 Ber year; no 
extras, Send for illustrated circular. ontz, near 
Phila., Pa. JOHN ©. RICK, Ph.D., Principal. 








piney SEMINARY for eat arise 16,1800. 


ood buildings. Gyabecion xte 
beautiful and healthy location. Ful 
rege course, includin 
ing , painting,etc, Terms, § 
ress the principal, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


un? fall term of the 6ist year t 
Best of home influences, 


ve grounds 

" aon 

anguag usic, draw- 

80 BR ase yor. For catalog, 
DAKLINGTON, Ph.D, 


For Young Ladies, 
Norton, Mass, 
ins September 12, 
excellent sanitary 
7 ements, Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
ond inets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Ms Mass. 





THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL | 5 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 4th year. Academic, college pre- 
a eer hs and musical 4 


ts. For illustrated cat, and 
refs., a Dr. & 


rs. JAMES R, DANFORTH. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbrabam. eh ™ 
Bo sexes. ne 
Wesleyan Academy (titres Specialists 
in classics, art, and music. Enlarged endowment in- 


sures superior advartages at moderate expense. 
year, Onens Se toner i. 18%. For catalog, ad- 
dress ev. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 








sp, pret 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 
15 teachers, Fits for college, teaching, business. 
Courses in German, French, music, art. th sexes. 
2th year opens Sept. il, Address 
Rev. Joszrn E. Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed, Twelve 
courses. §200a year. Sept.10. Write one iiustrated 
catalog. . D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


East G Greenwich RL 
Worcester Academy Prepsres boys tor 


y any college or 
scientific school. Buildings new with every modern 
a of schoolhouse, dormitories, dining- 

gymnasium, and infirmary with trained nurse. 
New atheletic field and oval unexcelled. 
- ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin,, Worcester, Mass. 


SSINING SC "HOOL. FOR GIR. 
Bing-Bing-on-Hudson. Steam hens and other 
modern improvements. One hour from New York. 
pares for college, advanced courses in art and 
bert Ross ns, Musical Director. 28th 
year begins Sept. 18. Miss C.'C, FULLER, Principal. 








Media Academy for Boys a. 


Zist year. Classical, scientific, English, and commer- 
cialcourses. Careful reparation ‘or leading colleges. 
Excellent table and all home comforts. Location un- 
surpassed. Send for circular. _CHas, W.S8rvart, Prin. 








The Folts Mission Institute Herkiqger, 


Thorough preparation for missionary and other Chris- 
tian work. B ble, Greek, Hebrew, comparative reli- 
gions, sociology — art, etc. Both sexes. All de- 
nominations. illus. catalog free. W rite for particulars. 


Ww ar WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 29th year. Is providedfor 

ee in Collegiate, Eclectic, and 
Srontoaas Departments; also in usic,A rtand Elo- 
cution, Mee HENBieTta KUTz,2045 Walnut St. Phila. 


‘The he best Place to stud Engin 1 is 

Western University "ot Pommss vente 

in Pittsbu: .» Pa. Write for catalog to 
the Chan or, W.s.Holland. 


THE SEMINA ba + for the the 


A home school for girls. VARY springs} N.Y. 














Seminary at Mt. Carrell, Ili, ‘ Oreads” tree. 





Do let Shdineehen 





Epwin 8. Jomnston one of Philadelphia's 
8 sts, robabl y. made more remark- 
le cures than ey ng mas D. Foss, 


Can_refer to Phila., 
Pa.; Horatio < Cc, Wood, 


, LL.D., ‘Univer- 
sity of Pa.; Geo. A. Lyon, , U. 8.'N.; A.C, 
Macomb, ., Sth Regiment C ‘avairy,U. 8. AG 
also John D. Wattles & Co., pub ishers of 


The Sunday School Times Phila., 


Send for 54- hiet to PHILADEL- 

PHIA INerirere, RDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 

| principal and founder, 1033 Spring Garden St., 
, Pa. 


SSERERESLELEESEE SESE SESS SY Cae 


The Leading 

Car. Fagiten, 
Founded in 1858 by 
KB. Tourjée. 

















COX COLLEGE, meet, oe 


Park, 

Fifty- 

iidings, Sep. 11th, 1 

» with extensive equipments. 

seer ee winter school 
x, President. — 


Miss M. = BALDWIN'S SCHOOL, 
emale Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 
Valiey ain Virgit fa. *Usarpaneed tiate nds 
- ts. Board, full English 
rite fo Getalogue. 


thi ion in new bu 
Feoutty e of thirty 

Pupils attend Erp 
for Northern pupils 








and a inte ., with ful 


course. 
Hackettstown Institute Meck*ftstow™. 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best building of 
itsclass. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Catalog free. 
Rev. W. P. Funeveon, B.D., Pres, 





PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Conyenient to New York, Paiesctonte, Baltimore, 
and Washington, Both sexes. Séthy Healthful. 
Beautiful, 18 teachers, 12 courses, ‘Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Fall term ns Sept. 10, 1895. §200 a year. me 
preparatory sepa rtment. Courses in science, ar 
music, clocation, 1 French, German, Greek Laan, and 
literature. Commercial’ department. Good board, 
Healthy location, Christian home, Send for ca’ 


to the president, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls _ 


Morristown, New Jersey, reopens Sept. 25. Near- 
ness to New York affords s: al advan Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Well esley, and itimore 
College. Music and art. ‘Resident native French and 
Gernian teachers, » - Boarding pupils, G0. 


ETTs, South h Hadley. 
oUNT. HOLYORE COLLEGE 
Offers three collegiate courses. Music and 
art. [arary, leSeraterses, cabisets, and observatory. 
The fifty-nint ha opens ae ca 12, 1895. Board 








end tuition, 8 MEAD, President. 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athena, 0, 
Regins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
nished room, and books. 20 to $8 a week ; Scourses; 
no saloons. Cheap. safe. Largest attendance yet. 
Catalog free. . A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres, 





” TITUTE d Traine 
ine oka * Stammerers ut Vremont ts Boe 





\END for catalog. Mysti0 Val 
Leaman. tet ce 


MysrTic VALLEY - tris 
th eexes. 28th year 


” “ GENUINE OXFORD - ‘TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, _—* 
and IlWustrations 











The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. PY ing from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Sor Catalog 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 23 East 17th St..N.¥. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 











of pal paintings, and looking- 


(Barles’ ‘Galleries shane Wihapeeane. 
No. 816 CHESTNUT Oraest, PHILADELPHIA, 
4 Pictures « and ploture fi frames, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROOKS., 

See our approved list. Over 600 vol- 

umes, Send stamp and address. 

GOODENOUGH rs ae CO., 
122 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 





A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 

gospel. hymns, by ‘inducing hearty singing, 

lieve is the superintendent’s best helper. 

Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. 
Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. 
$4.80 per dozen; words, $15 per 100. 


weuatshat: J. J, HOOD %° Yaseen 


 NBW MUSIC 


GOSPEL CHOIR Ne. 2 By Sankey, Mc 
GRANAHAN, 4nd STEBRINS. Now being used by Mr. 
Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. Sample 


co éileer Pi 25 cents 
HiGHEST PRAISE. For Sabbath-schools. By 
W. A. OGDEN. $30 per 100; sample copy, 2% cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
ew Yor 15 Wabash Ave., 
7¢ E. th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ch 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in churches, choirs, and for special occasions. 
Complete lists furnished free, on application. Tre 
Joun Cavurce Co., Cincinnat!, New ork, Chicago. 

“Golden Grain, Ne. 1.” AS & Successful Sa), 
bath-echool song book leads all others. It fs not 
mete up of old sonas from other book 


no: 
Music, 














my 





ra represented. eppris SP copy , 20 cents. 
, Author aud Pu isher, Chicago, 


ay BEIRL 


I, 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 10, 1895. 


Hatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*“ second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154, piordianeorsca 


Terms of Subscriptes. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 

One Copy, ONE YeEaT...............cceessccreeseseer seveseeed $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, vad &@ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in ad 
* SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or or set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
aired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of &0 vee (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, ¢ each. 
to one address. 


For five or more "copies 4 a package 
oo —~ age thus sent is addressed to 
Y, sa no names can be written or 


person onl. 
printed on the separ pers. 
be ordered sent y 


vidual act oes 
to indi! esses at $1.00 each, and ina 
to one address, at fifty cents eac ,w 80 


rs for aclub should all eo to one post-office, 


altnou n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 


papers will be sent accordingly. Thisap ites to pac - 
age —_—- fifty cen ate pee rz, y, to the extent that 


nto smaller 
of fe or, more coples each, if desired. ee 
jes. One free copy, additional, will be 
eipwed for every ten copies paid for in fe ~~ of 
either character. The free copies for clubs 
cannot re be sent separately, but will included in 


A Adios may be made at any time to a club—such 
Itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 


ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 


the A ie rtionate re of the yearly club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
tine ae subscribe at club pate for such a length of 

e as the be may be 

‘ Senge St Ade Address. Su mcriber Y Pye 
paper is m scgerenss at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a on ® have he eddvems changed at any time 
without c! Members of | package clubs do not 
have this is priv llege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a to a separate address at the rate of one 


per Pree a for the unexpired time of the eueerte. 
tioh, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
int twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a, subscriber intends to change his or her 
resa for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
Subscribers gating © J have the direction of a paper 
oftles to wht wich 2 ris ny name, Ly Cog A the post- 
to w t er = w t sent, bi e eae 3° to 
which it sddveases ‘should incl 
be A ~~] mole 
club Cavsertption-te renewed Rey —— 
son than the o' ? who sent the ° Brey jous sa on, 
such person w lige ae ishers by stating that 
the club he su os the place of the one 
formed SNIR TD conninnatansngestagitemsniingieaiinn 
The paper will noi be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by p Fegeess. The 
ponerse for a club will inverts ly be ntinued 
at nexpueation ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of png one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


co 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to oon of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings eac’ 
To ministers an missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copi 
the be ordered at one time, and they’ wr 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or Mf 
a package to one ~ prea whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribe 
‘For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half- rqery os subscr| tions at the above rates, 
reper to be direct from Philadelphia to the 
bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


P. O. Box 1550. 
















MINCE MEAT 


is particularly 
valuabie in the 












LADIES! 


Do you likeacup of Good Tea 
If so, send this" Ad” and tp 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
yt kind you may select. 
édmeemes. Big premiums, etc. 
Teas, co ing powder, 
and spices. Send for terms. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P. ©. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s 
308 and 310 Watem soa Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL S.0...cccc.ccccsee0-eees saess00$§00,000.00 
Reserve for aepnaes and all 
other claims,...............-.++ sooo y716,7§0.47 
Surplus over ail Liabilities... ---» 178,855-78 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 


$2,305,606.22. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President 

CHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Aasat. See. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, g harles P. Perot. 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillin nam, 
Pemberton 8. ’ Hutchinson, aon 3. Whele 
Alexander Biddle, ward F. eas.” 


Jobn 8. Gerhard. 








Riu Latcu Lock, 3 keyed. Drones 
trimmings. A 1 Anish. Price, 


“LINCOLN” #) 
3-LEVER PapLocK. Best in the 


” 
“JACKSON world for 25 cents. If not kept by 


our dealer, we will mail samples on receipt of price. 

llus. cat. mg Enclose 3c, stamp for our new Riteel 

Pocket Too MILLER LOCK Co., 
Box F 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Church Furnishings 


A.B. -. E.L. rime AW 


ULPIT 
_. SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
on, Mass. 
Send 5c. 7 for new 100-page 















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS | 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS <= 


a 
PHOOL cs COMPANY I 


GRANQ RAPIDS. MIGHT. 








CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, nee. omg 
ONSidnouth hscond Rereet, Putin, Pa. 


BM EDR, SUNDAY-SCHOQLS, 





Send for illustrated 


CATHART a T a €o., 133 N. 3d St. P iim. Pa. 
WHE LARGEST | ANUF 
CHUR ra 2 


ae 


NDIVIDUAL ComMUNION curs. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. G. THomas, Lima, Ohio. 














Pie Crust 


Make it with Corroren® instead 
of lard. Then it can be eaten and 
enjoyed without fear of dyspepsia. 
Pie crust made with CoTTOLENE 
is crisp, flaky and wholesome, 
semmeoding a delicate flavor i “1 fou 

to obtain with ay 


Cottolene 


next bakingday. The genuine . 
sold everywhere in one, three and 
five pound tins, with trade mark 
—steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 


~~ SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


+STEEL CEILINGS 274) “esptes” 


i 


SIDE WALL FINISH) cxsrenee 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


| Stampes Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, ned Rose cha N. Y. 








East, 





splendid volume.” 





Pure, wholesome, 
me convontent—sane 
ANEOUS ; m a jiffy — 
NO BOILING. 


GET ost 


1031 Walnut Street. 


: Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “ The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


‘Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


In this 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


The & 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Shower 


| From “ Songs of the Soil,” by Frank L. Stanton.} 
| ee gentle rain, in blesséd, brimming 


Cool Pan thy kiss the city’s burning 
streets; 
Moisten os meadows where the hot sun 


And fall refreshing on the thirsty crops ; 

The warm wind for thy cordial — stops ; 
The — flock a merry w leats ; 
The famished fields unfolda Gemennd sweets ; 
The grass bends dimpling on the mountain tops! 


Fall, gentle rain, on the rejoicing land! 
The incense rises from the dusty plain ; 

The valley’s violets, for a moment blurred, 
ping ae for joy! and where the live oaks 


tand, 
There t on a glad thanksgiving for the rain 
In the wild music of the mhekinn bird! 


C3 


Pictures of Child Life in 
English Slums 
| From “ Our Old Home,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne.) 


ger an inhabitant of a great 
English town, I often turned aside 
from the prosperous ’ thoroughfares (where 
the edifices, the shops, and the bustling 
crowd differed not so much from scenes 
with which I was familiar in my own coun- 
try), and went designedly astray among 
recincts that reminded me of some of 
ickens’s grimiest pages. There I caught 
glimpses of a people and a mode of life 
that were comparatively new to my obser- 
vation, a sort of somber P scorrin-m Bs A 
spectacle, exceedingly undelightful to be- 
hold, yet involving a singular interest, 
and even fascination, in its ugliness. . . . 
It might almost make a man doubt the 
existence of his own soul, to observe how 
Nature has flung these little wretches into 
the street and left them there, so evidently 
regarding them as nothing worth, and 
how all mankind acquiesce in the ‘great 
mother’s estimate of her offspring. For, 
if they have no immortality, what superior 
claim can I assert for mine?... Ah, whata 
mystery! Slowly, slowly, as after groping 
at the bottom of a deep, noisome, stagnant 
pool, my hope struggles upward to the 
surface, bearing the half-drowned body of 
a child ‘along with it, and heaving it aloft 
for its life, and my own life, and all our 
lives. Unless these slime-clogged nos- 
trils can be made capable of inhaling 
celestial air, I know not how the purest 
and most intellectual of us can reasonably 
expect ever to taste a breath of it... . 
The women and children greatly pre- 
ponderate in such places; the men prob- 
ably wandering wbeokd in q" est of that 
daily miracle, a dinner and a drink, or per- 
haps slumbering i in the daylight that they 
may the better follow out their cat-likeram- 
bles through the dark. Here are women 
with young figures, but old, wrinkled, yel- 
low faces, tanned and blear-eyed with the 
smoke which they cannot spare from their 
scanty fires,—it being too precious for its 
warmth to be swallowed by the chimney. 
Some of them sit on the doorsteps, nurs- 
ing their unwashed babies at bosoms 
which we will glance aside from, for the 
sake of our mothers and all womanhood, 
because the fairest spectacle is here the 
foulest. Yet motherhood, in these dark 


| abodes, is strangely identical with what 


we have all known it to bein the happiest 
homes. Nothing, as I remember, smote 
me with more grief and pity (all the more 
poignant becanse perplexingly entangled 
with an inclination to smile) than to hear 
a gaunt and ragged mother priding herself 
on the pretty ways of her ragged and 
skinny infant, just as a young matron 
might, when shé invites her lady friends 
to admire her plump, white-robed darling 
in the nursery. [ndeed, no womanly 
characteristic seemed to have altogether 
perixhed ont of these poor souls. . 

The children, in truth, were the ill- 
omened blossoms from which another har- 
vest of precisely such dark fruitage as I 
saw ripened around me was to Be pro- 
duced. Ofcourse vou would i imagine these 
to be lumps of crude iniquity, tiny vessels 
as full as they could hold of naughtiness ; 


nor can I say agreat deal to the contrary. 

. Yet let me bear testimony to what 
was beautiful, and more touching than 
anything that 'T ever witnessed in the in- 





tercourse of happier children. I allude to 








the superintendence which some of these 
smail people (too small, one would think, 
ww be sent into the street alone, had there 
beep any other nursery for them) exercised 
over still smaller ones. Whence they 
derived such a sense of duty, unless im- 
mediately from God, I cannot tell ; but it 
was weniieetal to observe the expression 
of responsibility in their deportment, the 
anxious fidelity with which they dis- 
charged their unfit office, the tender pa- 
tience with which they link their less 
pliable impulses to the wayward footsteps 
of an infant, and let it guide them whither- 
soeyer it liked. In the hollow-cheeked, 
large-eyed girl of ten, whom I saw giving 
a eaabies oversight to her baby brother, 
I did not so much marvel at it. She had 
merely come a little earlier than usual to 
the perception of what was to be her busi- 
ness in life. But I admired the sickly- 
looking little boy,'who did violence to his 
boyish nature by making himself the ser- 
vant of his little sister,—she too small: to 
walk, and he too small to take ‘her in his 
arms,—and therefore working a kind of 
miracle to transport her from one dirt heap 
to another. Beholding such works of love 
and duty, I took heart again, and deemed 
it not so im ible, after all, for these 
neglected children to find a path through 
the squalor and evil of their Grcumstances 
up to the gate of heaven. Perhaps there 
was this latent good in all of them, though 
generally they looked brutish and dull 
even in their sports; there was little mirth 
among them, nor even a fully awakened 
spirit of blackguardism. Yet sometimes, 
again, I saw, with surprise and a sense as 
if I had been asleep and dreaming, the 
bright, intelligent, merry face of a child 
white dark eyes gleamed with vivacious 
expression through the dirt that incrusted 
its skin, like sunshine struggling through 
a very dusty window-pane. ... 

After making myself as familiar as I 
decently could with the poor streets, I be- 
came curious to see what kind of a home 
was provided for the inhabitants at the 

ublic expense, fearing that it must needs 
be a most comfortless one, or else their 
choice (if choice it vay of so miserable a 
life outside was truly difficult teaccount for. 
Accordingly I Hinited, a great almshouse, 
and was glad to observe how unexception- 
ably all the parta of the establishment 
were carried on, and what an orderly life, 
full fed, sufficiently reposeful, and undis- 
turbed by the arbitrary exercise of au- 
thority, seemed to be led there. .. . 

By and by we came to the ward where 
the children were kept, on entering which, 
we saw, in the first place, several unlovely 
and unwholesome little people lazily 
playing together in a courtyard. And 

ere a singular incommodity befell one 
member of our party, Among the chil- 
dren was a wretched, pale, half-torpid little 
thing (about six years old, perhaps, but I 
know not whether a girl or a boy), with a 
humor in its eyes and face, which the 
governor said was the scurvy, and which 
appeared to bedim its powers of vision, so 
that it toddled about gropingly, as if in 

uest of it did not scnaldaly now what. 

his child—this sickly, wretched, humor- 
eaten infant, the offspring of unspeakable 
sin and sorrow, whom it must have required 
several generations of guilty progenitors 
to render 80 pitiable an object as we be- 
held it—immediately took an unaccount- 
able fancy to the gentleman just hinted 
at. It prowled about him like a pet kitten, 
rubbing against bis legs, following every- 
where at his heels, pulling at his coat-tails, 
and, at last, exerting all the speed that its 
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ord limbs were capable of, got directly 
fore him and held forth its arms, mutely 
insisting on being taken up. It said not 
a word, being perhaps underwitted and 
incapable of prattle. But it smiled up in 
his face-—a sort of woful gleam was t 
smile, through the sickly blotches 
covered its features,—and found means to 
express such a perfect confidence that it 
was going to be fondled and made much 
of, that there was no possibility in a hu- 
man heart of balking its expectation. It 
was as if God had promised the poor child 
this favor on behalf of that individual, and 
he was bound to fulfil the contract, or else 
no longer call himself a man among men. 
Nevertheless, it could be no easy thing 
for him to do, he being a person burdened 
with more than an Englishman’s custom- 
ary reserve, shy of actual contact with 
human beings, afflicted with m peculiar 
distaste for whatever was ugly, and, fur- 
thermore, accustomed tothat habit of obser- 
vation from an insulated standpoint which 
is said (but, I hope, erroneously) to have 
the tendency of putting ice into the blood, 
So I watched the struggle in his mind 
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seriously of opinion that he did a heroic 
act, and effected more than he dreamed of 
towards his<final salvation, when he took 
up the loathsome child, and caressed it as 
tenderly as if he had been its father. To 
be sure, we all smiled at him, at the 
time, but doubtless would have acted 
pretty much the same in a similar stress 
of circumstances. The child, at any rate, 
appeared to be satisfied with his behavior; 
for when he had held it a considerable 
time, and set it down, it still favored him 
with its company, ~—_ fast hold of his 
forefinger till we reac the confines of 
the place, And our return through the 
courtyard, after visiting another part of 
the establishment, bere again was this 
same little Wretchedness waiting for its 
victim, with a smile of joyful, and yet dull, 
recognition about its scabby mouth and 
its rheumy eyes. No doubt, the child’s 
mission in reference to our friend was to 
remind him that he was responsible, in his 
degree, for all the sufferings and misde- 
meanors of the world in which he lived, 
and was not entitled to look upon a par- 
ticle of its dark calamity as if it were none 
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It aims to do just one thing, 
namely, to present in a single view the external history of Israel. 


Confining itself to this one purpose, it dispenses with details, and 


well fitted to help one grasp rapidly and firmly an outline of the 
ascertained facts on which all knowledge of Israelitish history must 
be built up,”—Prof. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 
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It tells at a glance the number of tribes 
which constituted the representative portion of the Hebrew people 
at each period of their history, from the days of Abraham to the 

I know of no other graphic device so final dissolution of the nation; it shows, at the same glance, their 
whereabouts at any moment of this time; it indicates whether 
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they were independent or were subject to the contemporary em- 
pires of the east and west. 
questions of chronology are not obtruded,""—Prof. Dr. John D. 
Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
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you will appreciate the difference so 1s ich that you 
will never be without it again. 
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